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New Kawneer Program 


means 


MORE AND BETTER 
STORE-FRONT WORK > 


SrorE-FRONT WORK in the years ahead offers 
architects everywhere new opportunity for the use of 
their skills—on an attractive basis. 


As a result of the intensive campaign that Kawneer 
has inaugurated, retail merchants will appreciate, as 
never before, the value of the professional services the 
architect is prepared to give. With this new emphasis 
on proper design, more and more store-fronts will fall 
within your range of profitable operation. 



















































































































































































KAWNEER OFFERS VALUABLE ASSISTANCE 
You can obtain the help of Kawneer men, especially 
trained to analyze the merchandising requirements of 
specific types of retail stores; and to assist you, in 4 
consulting capacity, in many ways. Important news on 
the new Kawneer line is also in the offing. 


Complete data on the Kawneer plan is yours for the ask- 
ing. Address The Kawneer Company, 309 Front Streth, 
Niles, Michigan. 


Kio! 
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you’re not interested in bargains... 
or don’t care to get “more for less” 





This ad—second in a series on “De-ion” (fuseless) Circuit 
Breakers for 1944—is addressed to those men in American 
industry who are genuinely interested in bargains . . . who 


- insist on the best . . . who demand more for less. 


Every industry, large or small, has a great portion of its 
working capital invested in electrical equipment served by 
220, 440, or 550-volt circuits. This includes motors, welders, 
compressors, machine tools. 


One of the main keys to industrial profit, therefore, lies 
in keeping this equipment working on a continuous production 
basis, minimizing extended shutdowns or damage from over- 
loads or short circuits. 

This overload and short circuit protection can be secured 
through the use of a wide variety of devices. And—that’s where 
the “bargain”—or how to get “more for less” comes in. For, 
most of these devices—while affording adequate protection— 
certainly aren’t designed for the man who wants the best. Nor 
are they bargains. 

They do the job—there’s no doubt about that. But how do 
they do it? Are they efficient? How much do they cost? Are 
they real bargains? Do they give you “more for less”? 


These are questions to which every seeker of real value 
should demand definite answers. J-60558 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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EXTREMELY ACCURATE 
FLOOR STOPS 


SMOOTHER 
OPERATION 


ALWAYS IN 
SERVICE 
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This Beautiful—Practical Installation 


The Wright Clinic and Hospital at 
Houston, Texas, says: “Our Rotary 
is completely satisfactory... smooth 
operating ...quiet and has never 
been out of service a minute in the 
past year or cost us a cent for repairs.” 



































OILDRAULIC ELEVATORS SAVE MONEY! 


Your first cost of an Oildraulic and its maintenance 
cost thereafter is less than with any other type of 
elevator equipment. In new projects the penthouse 
and heavy load-bearing hatchway columns can be 
completely eliminated as they are not required— 
the Oildraulic pushes up from below instead of 
being pulled up from above. When changing from 
hand power to an electrically operated Oildraultc 
the same hatchway can be used. 


Rotary’s famous AUTOMATIC FLOOR 
LEVELING is standard on all Hospital Elevators 
and is quite inexpensive. It assures a 44” plus or 
minus landing stop every time. The Oildraulic has 
the inherent smoothness of operation of all hy- 
draulic devices and this is so important when 
handling patients. For further details write for our 
catalog RE-301. 


Representatives in all principal cities, Canada and Mexico. 


ROTARY LIFT COMPANY 


1014 KENTUCKY STREET 


Memphis (2) 


Tennessee 
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Views 


Opinions from readers 
Remarks from the editors 
Changes of address 


Destructive Criticism of the “Seven Myths” 
Dear Editor: 


“The Seven Myths of Housing,” by 
Nathan Straus, former Administrator 
of the United States Housing Authori- 
ty, deserves more destructive criticism 
than it has received so far. It includes, 
for instance, statements like the fol- 
lowing: “The loans which the USHA 
made to localities for financing the 
capital development of projects are ab- 
solutely returnable—every dollar—with 
interest. They do not cost the public 
a penny, but in fact yield a small in- 
terest profit.” Straus went on to con- 
tradict this statement by saying that 
the only costs to the Federal govern- 
ment were the USHA annual contribu- 
tions. He should never have made the 
first statement at all. “They do not 
cost the public a penny” is an example 
of unexplained and unproved propa- 
ganda. Another Straus statement: “A 
dollar spent by the Federal government 
for housing subsidies, however, pro- 
duces about forty dollars’ worth of new 
construction.” We should like to see 
the proof. 


We need to know more about the slums, 
how many people are getting a new 
deal and how many are getting a raw 
deal. Straus says that the slums are 
highly profitable to their owners, and 
that they are owned by powerful or- 
ganized groups. He says that “slum 
ownership is an astonishingly profit- 
able form of business,” and that an in- 
come of 15% to 30% is considered 
normal. He is apparently still think- 
ing of New York City’s Trinity Church 
ownership of slum properties 50 years 
ago. And John F. Gowen, in PENCIL 
Points for April 1944, says: “Private 
owners of slums find them too profit- 
able to warrant improvement, prefer- 
ring to exploit their tenants and let the 
community pay the cost of disease and 
poverty.” On the other hand, an up-to- 
date sampling of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts houses assessed for $4,000 or 
less showed that they were nearly all 
owned by the occupant and very few 
owned more than one house. As. to 
whether slum properties are “highly 
profitable,” it would be interesting to 
find out whether the banks which have 
taken over some of these slum houses 
have found them to be profitable and 
whether they are now investing new 
money in “highly profitable” slums. 


We should not accept without question 
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the repeated statements in the “Seven 
Myths” which give the impression that 
the slums are owned by powerful and 
well financed groups who subsidized 
housing so as to protect their exorbitant 
profits. The “Seven Myths” uses such 
expressions as: “a cohesive and very 
vocal group,” “their views are invari- 
ably well financed and their arguments 
vociferous. Who are they? Obviously, 
the owners of slum properties, the real 
estate boards, the banks that hold mort- 
gages on slum tenements and on slum 
shacks—,” “powerful, reactionary lobby 
of the United States Savings and Loan 
League,” “the wealthy aggregation of 
real estate interests, the National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards under 
the leadership of one of the ablest lob- 
byists in Washington,” “But slums are 
valuable because they are profitable—,” 
“slums are still considered excellent 
investments in most communities in 
this country,” “This large sum even- 
tually found its way into the pockets of 
the landlords of the slums,” “The per- 
sistence of this myth is undoubtedly 
due to the propaganda of the slum own- 
ers,” “The slum owners and their 
friends can provide campaign funds 
and will not hesitate to do so.” We 
should like to see facts and figures to 
support these statements. 


Another statement: “The oft repeated 
statement that the slum-dweller creates 
the slums is a libel on millions of Amer- 
ican families whose only sin is that 
they must live in indecent housing un- 
less we provide decent housing within 
their means.” This sounds like a poli- 
tician running for office from a slum 
district rather than an attempt to find 
out the real troubles and to do some- 
thing about them. Shiftlessness, laziness 
and drunkenness have something to do 
with creating poverty and poverty has 
something to do with creating slums. 


Another statement, “The myth that the 
slum-dweller creates the slums is per- 
haps the oldest and most deep rooted 
of all the erroneous beliefs that serve 
to confuse the subject of housing. The 
persistence of this myth is undoubtedly 
due to the propaganda of the slum- 
owners,” completely ignores the fact 


- that the slums may be largely owned 


by the occupants who are not likely to 
circulate the idea that they themselves 
created the slums. On the other hand, 
Straus ignores the possibility that the 
slum-dweller may be in part a creator 
of the slums. We need to know more 
about slums and slum-dwellers other 
than those of New York City, which 
are not at all typical. 


The “Seven Myths” is full of general- 
izations which cannot be accepted as a 
whole, and of comparisons of non-com- 
parable undertakings. For instance, it 
states: “The cost of construction of 
public housing under the USHA pro- 
gram has been about one-quarter less 
than the average cost of similar hous- 
ing produced by private enterprise, as 
is shown by the following table: 


Private 
$3,601 


USHA 
Net construction cost $2,720 


Over-all cost of new 
housing 4,307 5,332 


The figures cited for public housing 
(USHA) 
dwelling unit (home) of all dwelling 
units comprised in the first 399 projects 
erected by local authorities under the 
USHA program. The figures cited for 
private housing are the average costs 
per dwelling unit of all houses erected 
with the aid of FHA insurance in the 
period 1938 through 1940.” This com- 
parison is, of course, entirely meaning- 
less because there is a great variety 
in the land costs, number of units in a 
project, number of rooms in a dwelling 
unit, type of construction and labor 
costs in the public housing projects 
themselves. There is also a great va- 
riety of elements in the cost of private 
housing. As between the two types of 
housing, the public projects are gener- 
ally large contracts, including in some 
cases hundreds of dwelling units, where- 
as private housing is predominantly a 
matter of single units or a relatively 
small number of units in each develop- 
ment. Comparisons of average costs 
are, therefore, misleading. What we 
need are fair comparisons of costs of 
similar developments paid for by pri- 
vate investors with 20- or 30-year amor- 
tization as against public housing with 
60-year amortization, the costs after the 
interest is all paid in each case. Hous- 
ing of insurance companies built with 


100% equity money should also be in- ~ 


cluded in the comparisons and the com- 
parisons should not be made by Federal 
housing officials. In this connection, the 


administrative costs of the USHA and™= im 


the FPHA should be investigated when 

working at their maximum activity in 

order to discover how much that kind 

of overhead added to the cost of each 
unit. 

CHARLES W. KILLAM, F.A.IA., 

Professor of Architecture 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Of What Is the General Welfare a Product? 
Dear Editor: 


A word of congratulation on the pre- 
sentation of the case for public housing 
in your June number. You presented 
something that had to be said and it 
was both clear and forceful. 


I hope the architects of the country 
get a bit excited about this. I have been 
in close contact with the fight against 
public housing and I regret to say that 
only a few architects in Washington 
had the courage to appear before the 
Committee of Congress in support of 
public housing and of our own profes- 
sion which was being attacked at the 
same time. In too many instances | 
found an attitude of unwillingness to 
stick out one’s neck, prompted by the 
idea that the private developer is the 
architect’s bread and butter. The pres- 
ent onslaught was not initiated by the 
private developer in general but only 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Now is the time to make farsighted plans for the 
new buildings which will meet the post-war devel- 
opment of your community. Experience has proven 
that foundation investigations are a necessary part 
of all economical engineering planning because 
nearly all foundation difficulties can be traced to 
inadequate programs of sub-surface exploration. 
For nearly half a century Raymond has supplied 
invaluable information about sub-surface condi- 
tions beneath a proposed construction site by two 
methods: (1) Driving a specially designed sample 
spoon into the earth through a guide casing and 
obtaining characteristic samples in what is prac- 
tically their actual existing state and (2) Boring 
through boulders, hardpan, etc., to locate elevation 
of rock and obtain cores thereof and recovering 





...FOR THE BUILDINGS TO BE CONSTRUCTED TOMORROW 


cored samples. The Raymond report includes a com- 
plete log of soils encountered, geological classifica- 
tions, water levels and other pertinent information, 
including carefully preserved samples. 

Such data may indicate extensive changes in de- 
sign, but the opportunity to make them in the plan- 
ning period is much preferred to the necessity of 
making them in the field or on a completed struc- 
ture. Write, wire, cable or ‘phone for a competent 
Raymond engineer to discuss your proposed proj- 
ects with you. 


RAYMOND 


CONCRETE PILE COMPANY 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
140 CEDAR STREET « NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


SCOPE OF RAYMOND’S ACTIVITIES includes every recognized type of pile foundation ~conerete, composite, precast, steel, pipe and wood. Also 


caissons, construction involving shore protection, ship building facilities, harbor and river improvements and borings for soil investigation. 
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Sure, this is staged! No housewife 
would want fo hurl iron slugs at 
Monowall—but Armstrong does, 
to prove it can take hard knocks. 


“TMPACT ABRASION TEST,” our 
research workers call this slug- 
fest. 


wall 


It slams slugs against Mono- 
This is 


only one of many torture-tests that 


hundreds of times. 


Monowall undergoes in the Arm- 


strong laboratory—tests tougher 
than the roughest actual usage— 
tests that prove Monowall can take 
it! These tests show that the qualli- 
ty of Armstrong’s Monowall is be- 
ing maintained at high standards. 
That’s why you can specify it. 
With Monowall, the labor short- 
age need not hold up your remodel- 
ing plans. The large, light panels 
vo up fast on walls and ceilings. 
No special preparation is needed— 
no waiting for plaster to dry—no 
finishing required. It isn’t unu- 


sual for one man to ‘complete an 


ARMSTRONG'S 







This sketch of the revolving drum, 
with one side removed, shows how 
five and one-half ounce slugs are 
slammed zegainst samples of Mono- 
wall in intensive laboratory tests. 













entire room in a day—and the room 
can be put into use immediately. 

Monowall licks the maintenance 
problem, too, for it can be kept 
clean and new looking by wiping 
its surface with a damp cloth. 

The variety of popular plain 
colors and scored tile-designs now 
available in Monowall permits you 
decorative 
bath- 
rooms of private homes, and in 
commercial and public buildings 
of all kinds. 

See SWEET’S (Sec. 13 “Floor- 
ing and Wall Materials,” Catalog 
3 ree 
and illustrated literature to Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Building 
6909 


Lincoln St., Laneaster, Pa. 


to follow out any 


and 


scheme—in_ kitchens 


and write for free samples 


Materials Division, 





MONOWALL 
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Made by the maker of TEMLOK INSULATION—Sheathing, Lath, De Luxe Interior Finish 
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(Continued from page 8) 


by that portion of the speculative build- 
ing fraternity which may well be 
termed, “The Slum Builders of Amer- 
ca,” 


Back of all the bickering and conten- 
tion that has been aroused by this 
struggle in Washington, there emerges, 
in my opinion, a clear principle: THE 
GENERAL WELFARE IS NOT A 
BY-PRODUCT OF PRIVATE PROF- 
IT. Like democracy, it is not something 
that is achieved by indirection or by ac- 
ceptance of high-sounding phrases. It 
is rather something that must be 
studied, planned for, and worked on 
every day of our lives. 


KUGENE H. KiABER, F.A.I.A. 
Washington, D. C. 


A “Master Plan” for Architects WITHOUT 
Political Implications? 


Dear Editor: 


The “Platform for Architects” is ex- 
cellent, though a trifle political in im- 
plication. When you get your “planks” 
together, I hope you will build a Mas- 
ter Plan for Architects rather than a 
platform. 


Although Master Plan as a phrase has 
been greatly abused, it is still a mean- 
ingful combination. Architects would 
do well to capture the magnetism and 
power behind the words and put them 
to work. With an inspired approach 
and a well developed destination in 
mind, a cooperative profession could 
create a masterful document. 


A Master Plan, properly presented, 
should be universally welcome at this 
time. in developing Architecture as an 
art, a science, a profession, a business, 
and an avocation, with tremendous 
civic, social, and economic possibilities. 


Construction Leaders would recognize 
the Architects’ Plan as a pattern for 
organizing the construction industry. 


The Architects’ Master Plan could be 
extended to be used as a textbook and 
reference in the fields of housing, pri- 
vate and public works, codes, zoning, 
utilization and contract of land, and 
the many and diversified problems of 
building a community. 


It would provide new avenues of 
thought in employment, reconversion, 
rehabilitation, readjustment, replanning 
and rebuilding after the war. It would 
give the returning soldier a “goal” in 
the field of building. 


EDWARD D. Pierre, A.1.A. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


(Continued on page |) 
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THE contractorson this building were foresighted. 
They planned an electrical conduit system that would 
provide maximum flexibility for all future wiring needs 
--and they installed Youngstown BUCKEYE CONDUIT, 
as this picture shows. 

For maximum flexibility in YOUR new post-war 
wiring jobs, or in jobs replacing wartime emergency 
wiring, install full-weight rigid steel conduit in such a 
way as to anticipate all possible future needs and 
changes. 

Youngstown’s BUCKEYE CONDUIT, installed in any 
building, provides a permanent, safe and easy method 
of increasing or varying wiring circuits at any future 
time. In fact, BUCKEYE CONDUIT outlasts the build- 
ings in which it is used and gives complete protection 
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san- | : oe ' = : 4 , against short circuiting or arcing from vibration, dirt, 
uld 1 e | dust, moisture, or corrosion. In exposed spots its 
and ff . ite : 2 
aU : rigid, full-weight steel walls protect against crushing 
ach § me _. or other mechanical damage. 


in § q ae ee - \ a BUCKEYE CONDUIT is preferred by electrical con- 


“ tractors in all parts of the country for its unvarying 


wall 4 quality and strength. It will soon be available at all 
this # os se distributors again. 
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Om ch mem. a. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 


Manufacturers of 


CARBON - ALLOY AND YOLOY STEELS 


a Pour distributor for;, 
Mestown Buckeye Condy 
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BUILDING PRODUCT FACTS 
We want to thank all those good friends 


who have taken the time to write us 
about the new PENCIL POINTS feature, 
Building Product Facts. We wish the 
letters could all be acknowledged sep- 
arately but there are so many coming 
in that it is impossible. The suggestions 
and criticisms have been most helpful 
and we hope that all of you will con- 
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tinue to obey that impulse to write 
whenever you see anything you like or 
don’t like about BPF. Address your 
letters to Don Graf, care of PENCIL 
PoINTS, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 


I look forward to each issue with inter- 
est. We will certainly save BPF. Of 
course, all postwar residential clients 
who have been talking to us are con- 
vinced that they are going to have 
plastic, glass or some wonderful mate- 
rial for a one-piece sink, drain boards, 
splash back—if not for a one-piece 
floor and wall. This material will be 
so hard it will wipe easily, so tough it 
won’t scratch, and so resilient it won’t 
break dishes. The BPF sheet on this 


ANOTHER LEG TO STAND ON 


Consider Sedgwick —for two rea- 
sons (there are others, of course). 


First — for more than 50 years 
Sedgwick has designed, manufac- 
tured and installed elevators and 
dumb waiters — drawing on each 
preceding year’s experience to im- 
prove succeeding models. 


And, second—since the "defense 
work” days Sedgwick has been de- 
signing and mankfacturing airplane 
elevators, ammunition hoists, galley 
dumb waiters, between-deck eleva- 
tors, and special lifting and mate- 
rials handling equipment. 


W hat does this mean to architects, engi- 
neers and builders? Simply this. Today’s 
experience has taught Sedgwick much. 
Added to past experience, the results will 
take form in improvements in the design, 
construction and operation of postwar 
elevators and dumb waiters. 


Sedgwick experience plus Sedgwick 
engineering ability can be of assistance 
when you are making your plans for the 
peacetime building boom that is sure to 
follow the war. 


Sedgwick welcomes inquiries regard- 
ing elevators, dumb waiters and special 
liits for postwar installation. 


WHO KNOW ARE SOLD ON SEDGWICK” 


MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


15th STREET 
ers and manufacturers of specialized lifting equipment 


* ROTO-WAITERS + 


NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


product will probably have to wait for 
several years after the war... 

BirGE M. CuarRK, A.I.A. 

Birge M. and David B. Clark, Architects 

Palo Alto, Calif. 

I think it is a big help to have any and 

all information on building products, 

especially new developments. Many 

thanks for your efforts. . . 

GEORGE RUDOLPH 

Geo. Cooper Rudolph Associates 

New York City 





I think these BPF sheets are more val- 

uable than the former Don Graf Data 
Sheets. . . 

W. H. SCHUMACHER 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 





I am interested in the BPF sheets. . 
GEo. S. LONG 
Akron, Ohio 





| I like this series and think it will be 
| very helpful in my work. I would like 





| equipment as well. . . 


to see a complete range of building 
materials covered in this series. . . 
CARLTON P. CAMPBELL, Architect 
Wyandotte, Mich. 
Keep tilting with fatuity. . . 
HAROLD HAMILTON GIBSON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thank you for the reprints of BPF. 
The series is fine. . . 





H. S. ORENSTEIN 
Passaic, N. J. 





I hope that the term “building prod- 
ucts” will cover data on mechanical 


GERALD J. VICKERS 
New York City 


I believe that I will find this new series 
of much benefit in my practice. You 
may be sure that it is my intention to 


| save this series regularly. The descrip- 


| tions are comprehensive. . . 
| EDWIN E. NEwcoms, A.I.A. 


Wolpert & Newcomb, Architects 
Burlington, Kansas 





Your BPF cards should prove useful. . . 
W. H. OWENS 

Cram & Ferguson, Architects 

Boston, Mass. 


You are on the right track. There is 
need for order and freedom from irrel- 
evancies. When the seriousness and 
dignity of architecture and engineering 
is generally appreciated, irrelevancies 
may possibly decline. . . 

L. A. DESJARDINS 

Trinidad, Colorado 





I think this series will be of consider- 

able value in an architect’s office. I 

only wish we had the complete series 
available now... 

FRANKLIN O. ADAMS, F.A.I.A. 

Tampa, Florida 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Accidental contact with live parts is impossible with these 


PANELBOARDS 


for LIGHT and POWER 
FEEDER DISTRIBUTION | 








In these panelboards, the switch and fuse are combined in one unit — the current is OFF when the 
door is open, or the fuse carrier removed. This arrangement also renders replacement of fuses safe 
— quick — and easy. | 


Both the ( Klampswitchfuz and the @ Pulfuzswitch Panelboards are assembled from standardized 

: units. In each, the switch blades make pressure contact with the fixed switch parts, assuring full 

current-carrying capacity. This, with the silver-plated contact parts, insures low resistance to current 
flow, and reduces heating. 


Below: A Klampswfuz Paneiboard with 30, 60 and 100  Solderless Type Pressure Connectors on switch units and 
Amp., 575 volt units. @ Klampswfuz capacities are mains, and generous wiring space, expedite connection .. . 
30 to 1200 Amp., 250 volt AC or DC, and 575 volt AC in B ed ¥ d . er hed 
@, 3 os 4 gale tenen: tagie ee Senhbathee. oxes are treated to prevent rusting and trims are finis 

in attractive pearl gray enamel... Approved by Under- 


writers’ Laboratories, Inc. 





Ask the () Sales-Engineer 


how this equipment can be applied to your requirements. 
His long experience is at your service, without obligation. 
Write for the name of the one nearest you — or see listing in 
Sweet's, Electrical Buyers’ Reference, or Thomas’ Register... 
Frank Adam Electric Company, Box 357, St. Louis (3), Mo. 





At right: A Pulfuzswitch type 











Panelboard with 60 Amp. branch 
circuits. () Pulfuzswitch capac- 
ities are 30, 60 and 100 Amp., 250 
volt; 30 and 60 Amp., 575 volt, 2 








and 3 pole. 


DO ROME SADT SEL ORT PO ERR RE ET SE 
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(Continued from page 12) 


The new series is a very fine comple- 
ment to an already outstanding archi- 
tectural magazine. I only wish that 
you could have more than one BPF an 
issue. I intend to save every card in 
one of your 3-ring binders. . . 
L. M. S. BEAL 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 





Building Product Facts is a good idea... 
DANIEL SANTORO, R.A. 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Your letter gives me the opportunity 
to express my appreciation of the con- 
tribution you have made to the building 
industry. The BPF series, together 
with your Data Sheets, are invalu- 
able... It is a relief to get factual 
information. I intend to file the BPF 
series and feel sure it will be a great 

help. . . 
WALTER Scott RosBertTs, A.I.A. 
Owensboro, Kentucky 








Bennett 
“Fresh Air’ 
Fireplace Unit 


Residence Mr. & Mrs. George Preston Marshall 






| 
| 
| 
| 








Photo Ezra Stoller | 


Avoid Vacuum — Smoke | 
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When burning, a fireplace exhausts more than 200 cu. ft. of 
air per minute from the living quarters of a house. Especially 
in the tightly constructed “Home of Tomorrow,” this creates 
a problem. 

If tightly constructed, replacement air cannot enter around 
windows and door cracks from outdoors in sufficient quan- 
tities to supply the chimney draft. The result is a partial 
vacuum causing downdrafts and smoke. 


If sufficient replacement air can enter, the average tempera- 
ture of the entire house is lowered, cold drafts sweep the floor 
and automatic furnace controls are out of balance. 


The Bennett Fresh Air Fireplace solves these problems com- 
pletely. It draws replacement air from outdoors through heat- 
ing chambers and distributes it into the living quarters warm 
instead of cold. Result: no smoke, no uneven temperatures, 
no interference with heat controls and a net gain in evenly 
distributed warmth. 

Bennett Fireplace Units are described in Sweet’s. Bennett 
Catalog sent free on request. We shall be able to produce 
when you can build. 


BENNETT-IRELAND, INC. @ 944 CEDAR ST., NORWICH, N. Y. 


uarunteed€ 
[REPLACES 


BENNE 
) Papas 











Almost any subject you touch on wil! 
be of interest. 

W. R. Hoover 

Washington, D. C. 

We are of the opinion that BPF is go. 

ing to be very valuable and we intend 
preserving the complete series. . . 

HuGo F. KUEHNE, A.I.A. 

Giesecke, Kuehne & Brooks, 

Architects and Engineers 

Austin, Texas 


The BPF series looks good. It should 

save a lot of time. I intend to save this 
series and use it for reference. . . 

ROBERT J. L. CADIEN, A.I.A. 

Cliffside Park, N. J. 





I want to congratulate you for bringing 
out the BPF. .. 

PAUL BETZLER, Engineer 

New York 


Congratulations to PENCIL POINTS’ new- 
est feature Building Product Facts. | 
was particularly happy to see the costs 
given. I hope you will not omit this 
all-important feature from future num- 
bers of BPF. . . 
T. DE FELICE 
De Felice & Slingerland, Architects 
Bronxville, N. Y. 





I think BPF is a good idea and I plan 
to keep them for reference. . . 

EARLE WEBSTER, Architect 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


BPF should be of real value both for 
general information and in writing 
specifications. The presentation is clear 
and concise. I expect to file them. Of 
special interest to me is the attention 
focused on costs. I hope that this angle 

will continue to be stressed. . . 
PAYSON REX WEBBER, Architect 
Rutland, Vermont 


I feel that you have something here 

that is going to be very helpful. I plan 

to file them. Please be assured that this 
service is much appreciated. . . 

HARRY R. LENKER, A.I.A. 

York, Pa. 


If you cover all building products in the 
same manner, BPF will be of great 
value in the office for quick reference. . . 
CARL E. SEGERBERG, Architect 
Middletown, Conn. 

I think they are splendid... 
Louis J. SARvIs, A.I.A. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





BPF suits my complexion okay. Than! 
you for past and future issues. . 

EDWARD C. KENT, Architect 

Covina, Calif. 





I appreciate receiving BPF and I think 

the information they contain is wel! 
worth keeping for reference. . . 

NIELS P. LARSEN, Architect 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


(VIEWS continued on page 16) 
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For one reason or another—availability of manpower, economy of 
supply, improvement of living conditions—the trend of industry is 
toward decentralized units in rural localities. Yesterday’s “‘whistle- 
stops” will become thriving and prosperous communities through 
the construction of processing plants, sub-assembly factories and 
warehouses. 


Stran-Steel is qualified to serve the architects and engineers who 
will translate this trend into actual buildings. The engineering know- 
how that gave the armed forces their ubiquitous “Quonset Hut” 
and other Stran-Steel utility buildings will be applied to the varied 
needs of industrial development . . . to homes, schools, stores and 
service establishments, as well as industrial buildings. 

Through Stran-Steel experience and research, steel has become a 
versatile and efficient medium of construction: economical, easy to 
erect. fire-resistant, rigid, permanent. 





The Navy’s Famous Quonset Huts 
Are Built by 


STRAN-STEEL 


DIVISION OF GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
1130 PENOBSCOT BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


O F NATIONAL te ee | CORPORATION 
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(Continued from page 14) 


Utility vs. Inspiration 

Dear Editor: 

The recent numbers of PENCIL PoINTs 
have been devoted almost exclusively 
to wooden shacks. The only building 
materials shown are exposed wood 
framing, siding, and many and large 


windows. These trivial buildings have 
utilitarian but no inspirational value. 
The absence of wall space would indicate 
that household possessions are as 
scanty and bare as the exteriors. 


I ask if brick and stone are no longer 
used in building. Are form and propor- 
tion obsolete? If our architecture is 
reduced to these negligible and emotion- 
ally and culturally empty shacks, then 
there would seem to be no use for your 
magazine since one picture adequately 
tells the tale. Why scores of them? 


WALTER DABNEY BLAIR, F.A.I.A. 
New York City 


CLOVER PARK SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL - 





NEW 


TACOMA, WASH. 


pOND DONEK 


FLUSH DOORS | 


PAT NO. 2272227 


Men who design and build America’s finest 
structures know all about the excellent per- 
formance records of New Londoner Hollow- 
Core Flush Doors — in all climates — under | 
unusual conditions. Architects, builders and | 
Contractors select these famous doors because 


of their sturdiness, ease of installation, and 
because experience has taught them the 
practical value of using doors that “stay put”. 
Learn more about New Londoner Hollow-Core 
Flush Doors and what they can do for you. 
This information is yours for the asking. 


A PLYINEERED PRODUCT 


AMERICAN PLYWOOD 
Coworalon. 


NEW LONDON, 


STEIRO and HANSEN 
General Contractors 


CHAS. and CLARENCE 
REUGER, Architects 
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WISCONSIN 





ABOUT ANTONIN RAYMOND 
Dear Editor: 


I have read with interest your article 
regarding Mr. Raymond in the last two 
issues of PENCIL POINTS. 


It seems to me that Mr. Raymond omit- 
ted one very important fact in his notes 
or statements to you, namely his asso- 
ciation with Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright. 
It so happens that I was in Japan at 
the time Mr. Wright was in charge of 
the work upon the Imperial Hotel in 
Tokyo. Mr. Raymond had come out to 
Japan with Mr. Wright and was a 
draftsman in Wright’s office there when 
I met him. 
Mr. Raymond certainly did not gain 
any of his present style or technique 
from the office of Cass Gilbert. From 
the similarity between Mr. Wright’s 
work and Mr. Raymond’s present work 
and his New Hope experiment, it would 
seem he gained a lot from Mr. Wright. 
I do not wish to detract from Mr. Ray- 
mond’s greatness, but in all fairness to 
Mr. Wright, the real Master Modernist, 
I feel all the facts should be known. 
After the verification of the above state- 
ments, I think this letter should be 
published in an early issue of PENCIL 
PoINTs. I am mailing a copy to Mr. 
Wright. 

L. W. Suack, Architect 

Trenton, N. J. 


Epitors’ Note: The article on Antonin 
Raymond (June and July, 1944) was of 
course compressed in rewriting, and in 
the process reference to Mr. Raymond's 
work with Frank Lloyd Wright was 
eliminated. It seems that a matter of 
such common knowledge was less im- 
portant than others which served to 
illuminate the subject himself, as he is 
today. There was no intention to dis- 
parage Mr. Wright, who would doubt- 
less be the first to acknowledge the 
prerogatives of authorship. In this 
connection, the Editors wish to state 
that neither Mr. Raymond nor any 
other has solicited an appearance in 
our “Perspective” pages; and that the 
subject of a “Perspective” may or may 
not agree with statements about him, 
as the following letter indicates: 


Dear Editor: 


Your colorful sketch of “Tony” has 
been ever so diligently studied by my- 
self. One learns a lot of unsuspected 
things about oneself in a thing like 
that. I just loved the places where you 
pat me on the back. It is wonderful, 
too, to be told just how one feels about 
things, the causes for one’s reactions, 
what one expects from the future, and 
why one did so and so. I thought I was 
quitting the joys of life in the country 
in an all-out war effort—not at all—in 
reality I was flying from the petty jeal- 
ousies indulged in by rival camps in 
New Hope and New York. And, I hate 
the International Style and “revere” 
Neutra, all in one breath! 
Thank you for telling about that New 
England gentleman. Didn’t that make 
me feel swell! If I knew who he was 
I would send him some Scotch. 

TONY 
(Continued on page 18) 
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AKE a tip from Bill Bjones .. . he 

knows that a switch in time saves his 
family from avoidable accidents—saves 
many steps—saves electricity so vital 
to war production. 


In the correctly planned home of the 
future, it will no longer be necessary 
to enter a dark room or hallway— 
grope for the light switch—or leave 
burning lights behind. 


Multiple control by conveniently placed 
switches will permit home owners to 
“keep light ahead of them”—when and 
where they want it, at all times. 


But multiple lighting control is just 
ONE of the many conveniences and 
economies that result from “better wiring 
tor better living!” 


Plants in 25 Cities 


A switch in time saves... 


The Westinghouse Better Homes Depar?- 
ment was created to assist the building 
profession in the planning of postwar 
housing—and to supply authoritative in- 
formation on all phases of proper appli- 
cation of electricity in 194X homes. 


Specifically, our Better Homes De- 
partment housing specialists will be 
glad to give you free technical advice on: 


Placing of lighting controls and outlets. 


Selection and application of fixed elec- 
trical equipment in 194X homes. 


Dimensions and clearances, for proper 
installation and access for servicing 


Location and size of wiring, water 
supply, and drainage lines. 


Offices Every where 


WESTINGHOUSE PRESENTS John Charles Thomas, Sunday 2:30, EWT, NBC. 
‘‘Ted Malone,’’ Monday, Wednesday, Friday 10:15 p.m., EWT, Blue Network. 





Refer your problems relating to the 
selection, installation, and use of home 
electric equipment to the Westinghouse 
Better Homes Department. 





HAVE YOU RECEIVED 
YOUR COPY OF THIS FREE BOOK? 


“Electrical Living in 194X” answers 
practically every question home owners 
may ask regarding the proper location 
of multiple control lighting switches- 
better wiring—modern circuit protec- 
tion—electrical appliances and equip- 
ment in homes of the future. 


This 64-page book is free! Get your 
copy by writing Better Homes Department 
(PP-94), Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


A SOLDIER’S THOUGHTS ON 
CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTURE 

Dear Editor: 

Only recently I have found time to look 
through the 1943 issues of NEW PENCIL 
PoINts which were excellent indeed. I 
was rather perturbed though to see the 
controversy about “Whither American 


Architecture.” I gave up architecture 
to join the Army, after being active in 
the profession for fourteen years, and 
have been overseas for over two years. 
As a former student of the “Bauhaus,” 
and as a designer, I have always tried 
to understand fully the basic problems 
of our time, and to express our time in 
my work. The results achieved may 
not have been perfect, but were sincere 
attempts towards functional planning. 
honest use of materials, and utmost 
simplicity. These are the basic concepts 
of our contemporary architecture as the 
new generation sees it. 


This architectural philosophy happened 
to develop first in Central Europe, 
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yes, and efficient too! 


Post-War Window Areas will no doubt be larger. While generous fen- 


estration offers exciting design possibilities . . 


. WINDOW EFFICIENCY must be 


examined more critically. Compare these design features of stock-size Pella 
Casement Units with the field for BEAUTY and EFFICIENCY: 





ROLSCREENS, original 
roller-type inside screens. 
The ultimate in screen ef- 


ficiency and convenience. treated. 


of scaled details on Pella Casement Units for all 


Free FILE FOR ARCHITECTS — 22 loose pages a 
Come in handy A.I.A. File 


types installations. 
Folder. 





WOOD and STEEL combine beau- 
ty with strength in Pella frames. 
Wood is toxic and water-repellent 
Steel is rust-proofed. 


Send for your FREE set today! 
ROLSCREEN COMPANY, Dept. 194, PELLA, IOWA. 


Villa WINDOWS 





DUAL GLAZING is single 
panel type that mounts on in- 
side of sash. Inconspicuous. 
Easily removed for cleaning. 





Write: 





CASEMENT * "AWNING" 
PROJECTED WOOD SASH 


Made by Makers of Famous Pella ROLSCREENS and Pella VENETIAN BLINDS 
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where it was brought about partly in 
revolt against the hypocritical archi- 
tecture of the late nineties and the un- 
creative imitation of earlier forms, 
partly by necessity for more economical 
construction. Partly also it was the re- 
sult of an urge to come back to straight 
fundamentals and be honest. This phil- 
osophy crystalized at the “Bauhaus,” 
and being true and honest it was taken 
up by young architects and designers in 
many countries who realized how this 
school of thought would affect the whole 
concept and future of architecture. In 
following these principles, similar ar- 
chitectural forms were created simul- 
taneously in many parts of the world. 
Indeed, we can speak here about an 
international architecture. 


But this holds true not only for archi- 
tecture. Modern life is much more uni- 
form than it was two hundred years 
ago. Even so, there was an interna- 
tional architecture in the middle ages. 
We find Gothic Cathedrals of similar 
design in various parts of Europe. 
Beyond this, then and now, each country 
develops national characteristics be- 
cause of materials used, climate, pro- 
duction methods, standard of living, and 
ethnological background. If today build- 
ings in many countries are similar, it 
only shows that similar regional prob- 
lems were solved similarly. Thus, we 
do not create an American architecture, 
or an Australian architecture, or an 
Eskimo architecture with intent to 
achieve a truly “national” end-effect, 
but simply strive to achieve a sensible 
solution, using our advanced technical 
knowledge to best advantage, wherever 
we are. 


There is no need for opponents to break 
out into heated arguments with terms 
like “un-American,” “Left Wing,” and 
“other junk” in referring to contempo- 
rary design. Each former era expressed 
its time. During the Gothic period 
no Greek temples were imitated. This 
started only with the coming of the 
Renaissance. 

Let us hope that the international ex- 
change is carried out further in the 
postwar world instead of being con- 
fined within national boundaries, and 
true good neighbor policy is established. 


S/Sgt. ERNEsT A. JAcoBs (USASOS) 


BUSINESS BASIS FOR DESIGN AND 
CONSTRUCTION 


This is the fourth of a series of eight 
articles by EDMUND HOWE Poaal ov 
the postwar status of the architectural 
profession. “If I Were an Architect,” 
“General Contractor Vs. Architect,” and 
“Whence Came the General Contrac- 
tor,” appeared in the May, July, and 
August PENCIL POINTS. 


Business is defined as “a gainful oc- 
cupation.” 


A profession is defined by Royal Barry 
Wills, Architect, in his book, “This 
Business of Architecture,” as “a gain- 


(Continued on page 114) 
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Two hospital architectural competitions are 
offered by The Modern Hospital Publishing 
Company. The first is for best designs for 
a small general hospital, the second for a 
small community health center. 

30th are open to any architect, archi- 
tectural student, or draftsman except 
those regularly employed by the com- 
petitions’ professional adviser or by the 
firms or organizations of the judges. In 
each class, awards are to be delivered 
in United States Treasury Bonds of 
the current values listed: first award, 
$1,000; second, $750; third, $500; three 
Honorable Mentions, each $100. In case 
of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. 
A selected group of designs in addition 
to the prize winners will be published. 


Contestants must register with the 
architectural adviser (Carl A. Erikson, 
104 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, 
Illinois) their intention of entering the 


~ competition by letter mailed on or be- 


fore Sept. 30, 1944. Deadline for entries 
is Dec. 1. 


The judges will be: Dr. Malcolm T. 
MacEachern, Associate Director, Am- 
erican College of Surgeons; Graham 
Davis, Hospital Consultant, Battle 
Creek Foundation; Dr. Vane M. Hoge, 
Chief, Hospital Facilities Section, U.S. 
Public Health Service; Mies van der 
Rohe, Professor of Architecture, IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology; Charles 
sutler, New York City architect; 
Nathaniel A. Owings, Chicago archi- 
tect; Harry Shepley, Boston architect. 
The competitions are approved by The 
American Institute of Architects. 


The American Hospital Association has re- 
cently completed a survey of the hospital 
field which forecasts postwar hospital ex- 
pansion up to $1,193,133,985, exclusive of 
hospitals for war veterans. 

Of the 1683 hospitals reporting, 53.3% 
indicate plans for some postwar build- 
ing. Washington discussions are said 
to point to undertaking a strong drive 
for increased hospital facilities for vet- 
erans with postwar priority. 


Delta Manufacturing Company of Milwaukee, 
makers of homecraft power tools, is sponsor- 
ing a contest for postwar shop planning. 
Entrants must submit a floor plan 
sketch of proposed workshop, together 
with certain other information; the plan 
may show proposed changes in an exist- 
ing shop; it need not be elaborate— 
may be a shop planned for only one or 
two power tools, or one with full equip- 
ment including drill dress, lathe, shaper, 
circular saw, band saw, scroll saw, 
sander, ete. 


First prize: $1000 (retail value) in 
Delta tools; second to eighth prizes, 
Delta tools. Judges are to be: William 
Bachrach, Regional Coordinator of En- 
zineering, Science, and Management, 
War Training; E. R. Haan, technical 
editor, Popular Mechanics; Harry 
Walton, home and workshop editor, 
Vopular Science. Information about the 
ontest (which closes October 31) may 
ve obtained by writing The Delta Manu- 
‘acturing Company, 620 East Vienna 
\ve., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





A report of a survey conducted by the 
same company states home workshops 
as a hobby or business will have a place 
in more than 60% of all American 
homes after the war. 


“Now that nearly everyone else has had their 
say, the men who will build them are going 
to tell you what the postwar homes will look 
like.” 


With this opening gun, the National 
Association of Home Builders of the 
U.S. announces a house design contest 
offered by the Chicago Metropolitan 
Home Builders Association. The contest 
is open only to active members of the 
National Association and is to stress 
the occupations of residents. ‘People 
of different occupations in this country 
might be more comfortable in homes de- 
signed to their ways of living, but, as 
far as we know, this has never been 
recognized in our architecture.” So 
states the announcement. 


Awards of $1000 in war bonds will be 
made for designs in each of the follow- 
ing classifications: the City Home: the 
Suburban Home; the Industrial Work- 
er’s Home; the Farm Home; the Sum- 
mer Resort Home; the Veteran’s Home 
or the Home for Two (figure this last 
one out for yourself—we’re exhausted). 


Judges announced: Raymond J. Ashton, 
president, American Institute of Archi- 
tects; John A. Stelle, National Chair- 
man of the American Legion G. I. Bill 
of Rights Committee; Abner H. Fer- 
guson, FHA Commissioner; John Cum- 
mings Lindop, president, Chicago Met- 
ropolitan Home Builders Association. 
The contest will close at midnight, Oc- 
tober 20, 1944. Contestants must report 
on or before September 20 to the Na- 
tional Design Contest Committee, care 
Chicago Metropolitan Home Builders 
Association, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, that they intend submitting a de- 
sign or designs. 


The Association states: “Architects will 
be given full credit and publicity in 
prize-winning and _ honorable-mention 
designs, and in 100 designs expected to 
be exhibited at the January Exposition. 
The only requirement here is that 
the architect submit his design through 
a builder who is an active member 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders.” 


1944 Edward Langley scholarships will be 
awarded, after all. The Board of Directors 
have concluded there may be some projects 
that could be carried out without interfering 
with war “effort” and have revoked their 
decision that no awards be made this year. 
Since the time is so short, proposals 
should be submitted immediately to the 
Committee on Awards and Scholarships 
(Loring H. Provine, chairman), Archi- 
tectural Building, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, II1., in time for the committee’s 
action prior to a special meeting of the 
Board’s Executive Committee in Wash- 
ington on September 22. Proposals must 
be made in duplicate on A.I.A. Form 
S70, which may be obtained from The 
American [Institute of Architects, 1741 
New York Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Developments afield 
Building Regulations 
Related Professions — 
Products Progress 








JOBS AND MEN 


As peace approaches, in Europe at 
least, more and more architectural 
men will want to get back to jobs 
of their own choice. At the same 
time more architects will be actively 
seeking men for their drafting rooms. 
We recognize, and we are sure the 
architectural men concerned likewise 
comprehend, the necessity for con- 
tinuing to prosecute the war vigor- 
ously. Nevertheless, terminations of 
war contracts are bound to affect all 
of us sooner or later. 


To help make the reshuffling of man- 
power rapid and orderly, PENCIL 
POINTS is again setting apart space 
in each issue for listing employment 
opportunities for designers, drafts- 
men, specification writers, and other 
architectural workers, and for state- 
ments of the availability and qualifi- 
cations of men to fill such positions. 
This section, under the heading 
“Postwar Employment Service,” will 
be run as classified advertising, three 
columns to a page. 


In order to keep it within bounds, in 
the face of present paper shortages, 
a nominal charge of $3.00 an inch 
will be made. Each advertisement 
will be limited to one inch (approxi- 
mately eight lines averaging five 
words to the line.) To insure appear- 
ance in any issue, clearly typed copy 
must reach the Employment Editor 
not later than the 10th of the month 
preceding date of issue. Each item 
will be given a PENCIL POINTS box 
number unless otherwise specified. 
All replies will be forwarded prompt- 
ly to advertisers. 


JOBS OPEN 


The Housing Authority of the City 
of Milwaukee has an opening for 
Executive Director. Salary is $5500, 
with civil service and pension rights. 
Examination, closing October 30, will 
consist solely of appraisal of profes- 
sional record and an oral interview. 
Apply immediately to City Service 
Commission, City Hall, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


A large wholesaler of building ma- 
terials and lumber items wants archi- 
tecturally trained salesmen for exclu- 
sive territories. Reply Box 24, PEN- 
CIL POINTS. 





























We are indebted to Mr. H. Waechter 
for the following brief account of re- 
cent building activities in Sweden. Mr. 
Waechter is a European architect who 
has been in the United States for the 
past four years; he has written many 
articles on modern architecture and edu- 
cation, interior decoration, prefabri- 
cated houses, and other subjects. 

in these days Sweden is perhaps the only 
country in the world which can boast of 
having a “‘peace time” building production. 
The invasion of Norway caused a con- 
siderable shock to Sweden’s economic 
life and stopped short an unprecedented 
building boom during the late thirties. 
All forces were concentrated immedi- 
ately on rearming this nation of six 
million people, and Sweden refrained 
from building activities during the 
years of 1940, 1941, and part of 1942. 
Even that field of activity known to us 
as war housing was missing. 

Then, in 1942, conditions began to im- 
prove. Building activities were chiefly 
concentrated around Stockholm. Housing 
is more or less in the hands of the large 
co-operative societies and of the city of 
Stockholm. While the co-op organiza- 
tions like “HSB” and “Riksbygge” 
(both close to labor unions) are par- 
ticularly interested in apartment build- 
ing, the city’s architectural offices are 
concerned with low-cost individual 
houses. This type of small house dates 
from the first world war, when prefab- 
rication methods were employed. Several 
hundred of these are reported to have 
been built during the last two years. 
The co-operative organizations have 
demonstrated once again their bold op- 
timism, efficiency, and initiative. The 
non-profit motive always proved to be a 
tremendous stimulus. * 

In 1943 “Riksbygge” planned and 
erected 57 apartment blocks and has 
planned 40 more. The older co-op or- 
ganization, “HSB,” may claim to be, at 
present, the largest private producer of 
apartments in Europe, possibly in the 
world; it built about 40,000 new apart- 
ments in 1943 and hopes to build the 
same number in 1944. A single project 
houses about 1500 families. Apartments 
with one room or with three rooms are 
the most popular. The blocks are now 
—in most cases—laid out in rows of 
three-story houses of red or yellow face 
brick. The technique of construction in 
reinforced concrete, used in the late 
thirties, was abandoned. Between the 
rows of houses is ample space for chil- 
dren’s playgrounds and for pine trees. 
“Sweden’s building projects, however, 
are not restricted to housing. Follow- 
ing the example of two existing co- 
operative apartment hotels, a new pro- 
ject is advanced by a private builder— 
a hotel planned to house young couples 
(under the co-operative arrangement 
they are obliged to take 25 meals per 
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month in the hotel). Included will be 
the customary services, such as restau- 
rant, laundry, nursery, work room for 
the young people, ete. 


There is also a new public library with 
space for about 100,000 running feet of 
shelving for Goteborg, Sweden’s second 
city. Furthermore, the Swedish nitrate 
works—also a co-op enterprise—is plan- 
ning an extension which will produce 
80,000 tons of nitrate annually. 


Sweden’s ambition, of course, goes much 
further and the Scandinavian architects 
have convened to discuss postwar pro- 
jects. Sweden hopes to contribute par- 
ticularly to the _ reconstruction of 
northern Europe. Design offices of the 
cities and the «eo-operatives are also 
working hard on postwar improvements 
for Swedish cities. There is a growing 
interest in community centers, and the 
Swedes look with admiration at Amer- 
ican accomplishments in this field as 
demonstrated by the work of the FSA, 
FHA, TVA, and some of the war 
agencies. 


A new town of Lidice, to be built in Czecho- 
slovakia after the war, is being designed at 
Columbia University. 

It will be a modern town near the old 
site which is to be used as a war memo- 
rial park. Adaptability to terrain and 
equal accessibility of all residential 
points to the center of the community 
activity will characterize the plan; it 
is also to provide an educational ex- 
ample of the most recent trends in 
American town planning to young Czech 
architects whose progress has been in- 
terrupted by 5 years of war. The re- 
building of Lidice is expected to employ 
hundreds of Czechs and will be financed 
by the Czechoslovakian government. 
The designing is under direction of 
Robert H. Podzemny (a native of 
Prague), architect and town planner, 
and was authorized by the Czechoslo- 
vakian Government in Exile. 


A completely revised WPB Order L-335 im- 
poses over-all control of lumber production 
and distribution at all levels. 

It became effective August 1, 1944, and 
supersedes WPB Orders M-361 (South- 
ern Yellow Pine), M-364 (restricted 
hardwood), L-218 (Douglas Fir), L-290 
(Western lumber), M-208 (assigning 
preference ratings for softwood lum- 
ber). The order prescribes use of rat- 
ings for obtaining lumber and will affect 
householders who want lumber for a 
shelf or a new porch floor, as well as 
large industrial consumers who ‘may 
need it for shipping boxes. L-335 sets 
up procedures under which sawmills de- 
liver lumber, distributors receive and 
deliver lumber, and all consumers. re- 
ceive lumber; it controls through quar- 
terly authorizations the amount of 
lumber that may be received by large 
industrial consumers. Material covered 
by this new order: any sawed lumber 
of any species, size, or grade, rough, 
dressed, worked to pattern, etc.; except 
Dogwood, Persimmon, Rattan, Balsa, 
aircraft grade Sitka Spruce, shingles, 
lath, slabs, mine and rail ties, hard- 





wood flooring, box shook, dimension 
stock, cut stock, millwork, used lumber, 
and whatever edgings, trim, and off-fal! 
is less than 3” wide or less than 4’ long 
(unless made into standard commercial! 
lumber sizes or patterns). 

An arresting note is the fact that under 
L-335 one sawmill may deliver lumber 
freely (without ratings) to another 
sawmill—it smacks faintly of the game 
of cards kids used to play, where you 
lavishly pass the cards you can’t use to 
the next player who lavishly does like- 
wise, until somebody wins. And of 
course anybody can place a certified. 
unrated order under L-335—but you'd 
better prop up that sagging porch roof 
now with am old piece of pipe (if you 
have any left), because it will sure-as- 
hell fall down before that order comes 
through. 


The battle for improving New York City's 
obsolete zoning laws is on. 

Proposed changes have precipated a 
rush to get planned postwar construc- 
tion “on the record” in order to take 
advantage of maximum allowances on 
land area and height under present zon- 
ing regulations. In one day, plans for 
4 new skyscrapers, to cost approxi- 
mately $20 million and designed for a 
total area of about 3 million square feet, 
were filed with the city’s Department of 
Housing and Buildings. Plans were also 
filed for a 40-story office building with a 
2-story penthouse to face the proposed 
37-story fashion building on Broadway 
(see PENCIL POINTS, July, 1944) ; build- 
ing cost is estimated at $3 million; the 
architect is Edgar J. Moeller. 

Arthur C. Holden, president of the N. Y. 
Chapter A.I.A., approved a stiffening of 
the restrictions on height and bulk of 
buildings on the assumption that the 
amendment would create interim regu- 
lations which would protect the public 
interest until a careful investigation, 
wide discussion, and working out of 
more up-to-date principles could make 
possible a really scientific revision. He 
stated: 

“Our primary need today is good 
block planning and better arrange- 
ments of groups of buildings.” He de- 
scribed the proposed amendment as a 
“makeshift” which would raise ques- 
tions, stimulate thinking, and enlist 
public assistance for the more detailed 
revisions to the whole structure of zon- 
ing which have long been needed. 

The Real Estate Board of New York 
points out that one of the proposed re- 
quirements would have prevented erec- 
tion of such structures as the Macy and 
Altman stores and Radio City Music 


Hall, that such a restriction would be 


detrimental unless made to apply only to 
residence buildings and non-residential! 
buildings in residence or local retail 
districts. 

The West of Central Park Association 
felt that the attempt to reduce popula- 
tion densities and building sizes would 
“in effect subsidize owners of improve- 
ments built under the existing provi- 
sions at the expense of the owners of 
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land previously unimproved,” and sug- 
gested that some tax incentive be 
granted to a builder taking “less that 
the law allows” in the matter of build- 
ing height and site coverage. 


Chance to Help the Navy 

The patients in the U. S. Naval Hospital 
at St. Albans, Long Island, New York, 
are extremely interested in small house 
construction and many of them are 
going to buy or build small homes after 
the war. They will welcome any pamph- 
lets or booklets dealing with the sub- 
ject. Manufacturers and other organi- 
zations having such material available 
are invited to send it to Lt. G. Alison 
taymond, Educational Services Officer, 
at the hospital. 


A code arrangement, outlining a complete 
and coordinated series of standard building 
requirements, has been drawn up by the 
Building Code Correlating Committee of the 
American Standards Association. 

It covers approved standards as well as 
those in process of development. Among 
the chapter headings of the new Build- 
ing Code Arrangements are: general 
building limitations; special occupancy 
requirements; construction require- 
ments; fire extinguishing equipment. 


Baltimore’s postwar program, aggregating 
approximately $55 million, has been pre- 
pared, says Herbert Fallin, budget director. 
It calls for water works, sewers, high- 
ways, airports, schools, and other public 
buildings, at a maximum expenditure 
of $15 million a year. 


A “dispersed” type of fair for a proposed 
Los Angeles exposition is conceived by John 
Anson Ford, William Evans, Sumner Spauld- 
ing, and Reginald Johnson. 

Various units would be built in suitable 
places and connected by freeways yet 
to be built, each unit so planned as to 
be part of the permanent plan of the 
area—the buildings and improvements 
of various kinds would then be designed 
for lasting benefits to the city and a 
definite part of the area’s master plan. 


In a report to the Haynes Founda- 
tion entitled “Community Development 
through an Exposition for Los Ange- 
les,” Samuel E. Lunden said the fair 
would be held in 1949 and 1950 to com- 
memorate the centennials of the gold 
rush and the admission of the state to 
the Union, and would be a timely pro- 
ject to absorb the unemployed workers 
of the regions affected by war produc- 
tion cessation. “Roughly, with the Civic 
Center as the area of least investment 
but closest to traffic arteries and visi- 
tors’ accommodation, the Fair would 
spread to Hollywood for its cultural 
center—to Playa del Rey developed for 
amusement—to Pomona for agricultural 
exhibits—to Long Beach for water 
transport—to the Airport—to Exposi- 
tion Park—to a model community de- 
velopment, all connected by freeways or 
helicopters. With six years ahead, the 
necessary jobs of stimulating and capi- 
talizing public opinion, of financing and 
planning, should be accomplished. And 


in these six years, through this plan 
the freeway plan would be accomplished, 
the Civic Center completed, the Airport 
built, a yacht harbor and beach play- 
ground developed, an opera house pro- 
vided. All needed permanent facilities 
would be provided as an impressive by- 
product of a common objective of vital 
planning for what promises to be an 
exceedingly difficult period of transi- 
tion.” 


Wichita, Kansas, plans four “in-town air- 
parks,” postwar, for private plane owners. 
These airparks will be located: one in 
the downtown shopping district; one ad- 
jacent to mills and factories; two in 
residential areas. ‘i‘hey are to supple- 
ment the present municipal airport. 
Also projected is a secondary municipal 
airport to serve as a field for student 
instruction, fixed base operators, and 
airplane dealers, repair and mainten- 
ance for non-commercial planes. 


Design of Idlewild, giant airport for New 
York City, has been agreed upon by airlines 
which will use the field. The design is said 
to be a compromise between the tangential 
and the parallel runway systems. Work on 
the airport is expected to begin very soon 
and first operations from the new field are 
looked for by the end of 1945 or early 1946. 
Six runways, designed for future ex- 
pansion to twelve, if needed, are to be 
provided, with an operations and term- 
inal building near the center of the 
system. Two 10,000-foot runways are 
said to be long enough to permit take- 
off space for any aircraft so far con- 
ceived. The present site occupies 4,057 
acres on the northeasterly side of Jam- 
aica Bay, Borough of Queens, 13 miles 
from the airlines’ terminal at 42nd 
Street and Park Avenue. 

Runways will lie in parallel pairs in 
three directions, permitting central lo- 
cation of the terminal building without 
putting the access roads in subways. 
Further development may be provided 
either by further paralleling of the first 
six runways or by rotating the whole 
design on the axis of the terminal build- 
ing; this extension would result in the 
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tangential system of runways and 
would necessitate, it is said, the placing 
of access roads beneath the level of 
those runways they would have to cross. 
One expressed objection to the tangen- 
tial system is that it would involve pos- 
sible simultaneous use of runways cross- 
ing each other at slight angles, making 
possible landing and take-off collisions, 
but the system’s defenders claim the 
runway length is ample to prevent such 
possibilities. 

The six runways have been approved: 
two for 10,000 feet; others for 8,200, 
7,500, 6,500, and 6,000 feet; all will be 
paved to a width of 200 feet. Taxiways 
will be 100 feet wide. Work is to start 
immediately according to present plans. 
Ultimate cost of complete development 
of the six runways planned is estimated 
at about $47,969,000, including $6,329,- 
000 for land, $30,100,000 for drainage, 
filling, paving, and utilities, $7,500,000 
for the administration building, $2,730,- 
000 for roads and bridges, $500,000 for 
a utility building, and $500,000 for a 
Civil Aeronautics Administration build- 
ing. 20 large hangars around the 
periphery are also planned. 


New war-developed electronic devices, 
such as radar, are to be incorporated. 
No immediate designs for a seaplane 
base are included because it is claimed 
that the rapid development of huge land 
planes capable of spanning the oceans 
has decreased interest in such bases, 
and that wartime-developed island sea- 
plane bases will “presumably” be avail- 
able after the war. 

Authorities are somewhat disgruntled 
over an early inept news description of 
the over-all plan as a double “toma- 
hawk” pattern, of which they disclaim 
ail knowledge. Nevertheless, the plan 


does look something like a double toma- 
hawk. 
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Products Progress 


Fireproof Plastic Upholstery 

United States Rubber Company, Rocke- 
feller Center, N. Y. City, has developed 
a new fireproof plastic upholstery which 
is now a “must” on all warships, and 
is predicted to have usage later wher- 
ever furniture and decorations must 
be fire-resistant. 


Prefit Doors 
Fir door makers are introducing fac- 





Efficient Anthracite Furnace 


Anthracite Industries, Inc., Primos, 
Pa., have turned over to home-heat- 
ing equipment manufacturers on a 
“no-strings-attached” basis for fur- 
ther refinement and retail produc- 
tion, their newly developed principle 
of burning anthracite coal at a max- 
imum rate of approximately 50 to 
60 pounds per square foot per hour, 
liberating more than 500,000 B.T.U. 
per cubic foot. 


The complete furnace (illustrated) 
takes up a space as small as 2’ x 2’x 
3’ and is claimed to be capable of 


Photo above: new water- 
jacketed tube (left) per- 
forms same functions as 
standard heater (right). 
Photo at right: revolving 
worm (left center of tube); 
ash discharge (right end 


of tube); smoke _ pipe, 
draft fan (upper left); 
water circulator (lower 


left); heated water outlet 
pipe (upper right). 
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tory-fit and machined closures as stock 
interior doors, announces the Fir Door 
Institute, Tacoma Building, Tacoma 2, 
Washington. While prefit doors are 
made now only to special order, the 
boring and mortising for locks, and 
gaining or routing for hinges may also 
be done before they are shipped. The 
“Sav-a-Space” sliding door unit is again 
available for national distribution; it 
has a new header with hardwood con- 
tact surface, and choice of two types 
of finish hardware as part of the unit. 


New Floor Finish 

A new finish for “streamline” flooring 
is announced by E. L. Bruce Company, 
Memphis, Tenn. It is claimed to have 
a deep penetration which seals the pores 
of the wood against dust and dirt, and 
to produce a lasting, lustrous finish 
that will not scratch, peel, or chip. 





heating a house in 15 minutes as 
compared to 45 minutes required by 
other furnaces. It is said the coal 
cannot clinker and that a fire can 
be maintained banked for days at a 
time during mild weather, with the 
use of very little anthracite, and 
brought up much faster in cold 
weather than is possible with former 
equipment. 2 


The mechanism illustrated is a tube 
surrounded with a water jacket: a 
revolving worm introduces coal auto- 
matically into one end of the tube; 
the coal burns in the tube center, and 
ash is discharged at other end; draft 
is provided by air entering at ash 
end of tube and is drawn through 
incoming coal by induced draft fan 
in smoke pipe; no secondary air or 
secondary combustion space is neces- 
sary, because under proper conditions 
anthracite is said to burn to complete 
and perfect combustion within its 
own area; water is circulated around 
tube by water circulator and carries 
heat to the house through an outlet 


pipe. 


The mechanism is said to be equally 
effective with hot water, steam, or 
air systems. The new principle is 
not yet available to the consumer but 
several manufacturers are at work 
on designs for its application in res- 
idential and industrial fields. 











Transparent Construction Models 

A logical application of plastics is the 
new development by Celanese Celluloid 
Corporation, 180 Madison Avenue, New 
York—transparent plastic models of 
large, intricate constructions. Through 
use of such models it has been found 
that foremen and superintendents grasp 
more fully their role in the total job 
and are better equipped to transmit 
instructions to workmen under them. 
Models are said to be light enough in 
weight for two men to carry. Photo 
shows “Lumarith” model of a towing 
tank structure, used to test hydrody- 
namic properties of seaplane hulls and 
floats; by observing the deflection re- 
sulting from specific loads suspended 
from the tracks, engineers are able to 
correct the calculations of deflections 
of the actual tow tank. 


Smokeless Space Heater 

Development of a smokeless coal-bu1..- 
ing “bungalow furnace,” incorporating 
combustion principles, is announced by 
the Bituminous Coal Institute, 60 E. 
42nd Street, New York City 17. They 
claim that, in eliminating smoke and 
gases by actually burning them, about 
50% more heat and 1/3 less residual ash 
are obtained from the same amount of 
coal. The new stove, 3 ft. high and 2 ft. 
square, is said to heat comfortably a 
four- or five-room dwelling unit, and 
has a coal capacity of 100 lbs., insur- 
ing ample heat for 50 or more hours 
without attention. The stoves will be 
available as soon as certain critical 
materials used in their manufacture 
are released. 


Flow Control for Grease Interceptors 
A new device, the “Flo-Trol”, for inter- 
ception, separation, and recovery of 
waste-water grease threatening interior 
drainage lines, is now to be built into 
grease interceptors made by J. A. Zurn 
Manufacturing Company, Erie, Pa. 
Said to be the first automatic overload 
feature of its kind ever built into a 
grease interceptor, it can be adjusted 
by the plumbing contractor making the 
installation to prevent excessive flow 
of waste-water above “Greaseptor’s” 
capacity and should thereafter require 
no adjustment. Unique features claimed: 
no maintenance or replacement of 
parts; fitted gate for optimum flow 
rate; flush-cleaned by touching control 
handle, position of which is clear of 
trapped grease; a foolproof feature 
which prevents placement of “Greasep- 
tor” cover without “Flo-Trol” being in 
operating position; internal expanding 
(Continued on page 108) 
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More Planning Is Wanted—Not Less 


Like the famous geyser, “Old Faithful,” Mr. Robert Moses may be depended upon 
to erupt publicly at regular intervals, emitting quantities of high pressure steam 
and vapor and scalding any one who happens to be in his way at the time. New 
Yorkers are used to this—Mr. Moses has been around for a long time. He gets 
away with it because he does his real job—which is not planning, but the execu- 
tion of plans developed by others—with exceptional energy and skill. Perhaps it is 
time, however, to question his right to further enjoyment of repute as a “Planner.” 


ln the New York Times Sunday Magazine of June 25, 1944, Mr. Moses burst out 
with a wholly gratuitous attack on a group of what he calls “long-haired plan- 
ners.” The rather distinguished objects of his wrath included Eliel Saarinen, Wal- 
ter Gropius, Frank Lloyd Wright, John Graham, Jr., Eric Mendelsohn, the Uthwatt 
Committee of the British Ministry of Works and Planning, Fortune Magazine, 
Lewis Mumford, and Rexford Guy Tugwell. From the written or spoken utterances 
of each of these, some choice paragraphs, carefully isolated from their context, were 
quoted. Our militantly short-haired hero bobbed in briefly between citations to 
deliver himself of a few words of leering comment, cunningly designed to distort 
true meanings and to arouse vague fears and prejudices in the conservative minds 
of habitual Times readers. Apparently the gentlemen and institutions honored by Mr. 
Moses’ onslaught had upon different occasions opposed him or questioned his propo- 
sals. It seemed to him a good idea to lump them all together and dispose of them 
once and for all by damning them as foreigners, radicals, and impractical dreamers. 


The technique of doing this is, of course, not one of Mr. Moses’ personal inven- 
tions, but was imported to this country from Berlin via the Dies Committee of 
fragrant memory. Its use is hardly worthy of a man whose earlier career was 
associated with liberal principles. Can it be that he has, through years of self- 
identification with Baron Haussman, become like his prototype an autocrat ready 
to “ride roughshod over all opposition”? 


The serious thing about this attack, which makes it of national rather than local 
importance, is that it is really directed not at the individuals named but at the 
whole idea of planning. By making it, Moses tacitly admits that he is not at heart 
a democratic planner—a fact that should have been evident from his record for 
a long time. Unfortunately, the public has grown to credit him with the planning 
of all the bridges, express highways, and other public works executed under his 
_ direction. The truth is that these were largely conceived, years before Moses came 
on the scene, by real planners in the Russell Sage Foundation and the Regional 
Plan Association. Others were worked up by able members of his staff. 


Moses has consistently and inexplicably opposed the development of a comprehen- 
sive master plan for city and region as a preliminary to determining specific proj- 
ects within it. The New York City Postwar Program reveals this failing. His 
performance in Portland, Oregon, showed his reluctance to tackle the all-over job 
promised in nation-wide press reports circulated before he went out there. His 
fight on Stuyvesant Town demonstrated his unwillingness to think of a city neigh- 
borhood as something that should be integrated with its surroundings as a part 
of a general scheme. His vaunted one-man suppression of the Tugwell plan for New 
York before the people had a chance to see and consider it does not jibe well with 
his declaration that “no great program of municipal construction can rest on any 
other basis than that of an informed majority public opinion, and that majority 
must be substantial.” 

Planning implies intelligent and purposeful change for the better. It must have 
broad as well as limited objectives. Sincere planners, who have the general wel- 
fare at heart, insist on looking beyond the immediately practical details to visual- 
ize the ultimate broad goals toward which the details should be directed. If Mr. 
Moses does not wish to be classed among the anti-planners intent on maintaining 
the status quo, he should refrain from deriding the views of the men of vision 
among us, without whom there would be little progress. If he would, instead, put 
his well-known capacities into the battle for more planning—not less—he could 
take his place in history as a truly great man rather than as merely an out- 
standing administrator. KENNETH REID 

















Baldwin Hills Village 


ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS: 
REGINALD D. JOHNSON, AND 
WILSON, MERRILL, AND ALEXANDER 


CONSULTING ARCHITECT: 
CLARENCE 8S. STEIN 


There is a series of landmarks in the replanning o! 
American communities since the end of the First 
World War. The new movement began with the plan- 


ning of Sunnyside Gardens in Long Island City (1924): f 


a fresh experiment in large scale planning and hous- 
ing, and by no means the least important, even now. 


Had the positive and negative lessons of Sunnyside f 


been better digested, the crude economies and disor- 
dered layouts of so much government housing since 
1932 would have been impossible. 


The next large experiment was Radburn (1929). This 
was the first community plan to incorporate in its design 
the fundamental division of functions that the elder 
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Olmsted had first worked out, with masterly skill, in 
the design of Central Park — a division that Mr. Rob- 
ert Moses’s planners have, with his usual brashness, 
turned their backs on. Radburn’s dull and conventional 
architecture kept it from being as esthetically stimu- 
lating as Ernst May’s Romerstadt; but it represented 
a more radical approach to modern planning. In the 
use of the super-block, the blind residential street, the 
continuous internal park belt, the complete differen- 
tiation of footways from motorways, it was the first 
concrete demonstration of a fundamental new order, 
different from every historic type of city layout, and 
possible only through the use of modern technology. 


The next landmark was Greenbelt (1935). Greenbelt 
was an advance upon Radburn in that the architecture 
and the community design were closer to being of one 


piece. In outline and execution Greenbelt was one of 


the high points of American planning: comparable to 
the great hydro-electric structures erected by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The very name Greenbelt was 
a happy word for the “horizontal wall” which Sir 
Ebenezer Howard had correctly regarded as essential 
to the integrity of the modern community. Whether 
this belt shall be spinal, as in Radburn, or peripheral, 
enclosing each neighborhood, and finally encircling 
the city, remains to be worked out experimentally. 
(The term “green belt” was first used, I believe, by 
Sir Raymond Unwin around 1920.) 


Since Greenbelt many neighborhood communities have 
been planned and built: too many of them handicapped 
by the conditions laid down by Congress for slum re- 
placement: conditions that in many cases provided 
that an old semi-slum should be replaced — as in New 
York’s Ft. Greene development — by a new super- 
slum. One of the handful of projects that stands out 
as a fundamental advance in both planning and archi- 
tecture is Baldwin Hills Village in Los Angeles. Here 
every part of the design speaks the same robust ver- 
nacular: simple, direct, intelligible. | know no other 
recent community that lends jell so fully to strict 
scrutiny, simply because every aspect of its physical 
deve lopment has been thought through. 


The site plan represents a further development of the 
Radburn idea, made possible by the use of the row 
house, with the removal of the garage to the service 
road. One of the most important facts about this plan 
is its clarity and readability; the buildings all form a 
comprehensible whole, which can be taken in at a 
glance; the stranger is not puzzled or led astray by any 
mere jugglery of the structures for the sake of achiev- 
ny specious esthetic effects or pinchpenny economies 
ch order is a vital attribute of a modern aiken 
en\ironment. 





Unlike Radburn, unlike most English examples, Bald- 
win Hills Village uses the long row as the unit of 
building. That is perhaps one of the secrets of its 
economy, its spaciousness, its fine urbanity. The free- 
standing small house, or the short row of semi- 
detached houses, does not create either esthetic 
harmony or economy. When such units are standard- 
ized they look dull, and when the architect seeks to 
cover this dullness by trivial variations, the whole 
effect is fidgety. Worse still, the individual houses 
lack both usable land and visual privacy. In Baldwin 
Hills Village, on the contrary, there is a maximum 
provision of continuous green space, framed by long 
rows whose restful horizontal planes are differe ntiated 
only by their colored walls. Such a pattern could be 
universalized, with minor variations, just as the eight- 
eenth century squares were universalized in the build- 
ing of so much of early-nineteenth-century London. 
W ‘ith all our talk of standardization, it is high time 
that we achieved such a standard and addressed our- 
selves firmly to living up to it in city planning. 


The details of these Baldwin Hills Village houses are 
as well thought out as the general plan. The provision 
of little closed-in garden areas, for sunbathing and 
dining and idling, fully protected by a high ‘fence 
against the cool afternoon winds that are characteris- 
tic of the West Coast, is a fine regional adaptation. 
Within, too, the rooms are spacious: they have been 
planned for active housekeeping, and would not be- 
come oppressively small and disordered through the 
presence of a few children. (Is it perhaps not an acci- 
dent that few architectural photographs of modern 
“economic” housing show the occupants? Their rooms 
are already crowded before people enter them.) 


Baldwin Hills Village is a challenge to a whole school 
of housers and planners who have ruthlessly pared 
down the first costs of building without bothering to 
note the depressing long-term results. The planners of 
this community have proceeded as if they themselves 
were going to live in it; and as a result, it will still be 
a livable community when a good part of our existing 
housing projects have succumbed, once more, to pre- 
mature blight. These houses are, happily if a little 
ironically, the crown of Reginald Johnson’s career as a 
designer of spacious private mansions; and in the plan 
itself, for which Clarence Stein was consultant, his 
experience with Sunnyside, Radburn, and Greenbelt 
came to its richest fruitage. 


Here, then, is a standard for what modern community 
building may be. Better we may still have; but lower 
than this no large-scale development should fall. 
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Description and Appraisal...Baldwin Hills Village 


by Catherine Bauer 


Fundamental to the project, promoted as it was by a 
group of progressive architects, was the clear conception 
of “Thousand Gardens” (the Village’s original name) 
as a demonstration of modern community design. This 
private rental development was designed to—and does— 
provide not only openness and privacy usually avail- 
able solely to well-to-do home buyers; but also, many 
amenities and services possible only when both design 
and management of the entire community are unified. 
Balcony, walled patio, and landscaped central Green 
typify one extraordinary provision: that for outdoor 
living. 





The loudest postwar controversies in the building field 
may rage around proposals for public action and subsidy 
for slum clearance, urban redevelopment, and low-rent hous- 
ing. But how much progress can we expect from private 
builders? 


Business, industry, and labor; officials, intellectuals, re- 
formers of every color—all assume that housing and large- 
scale redevelopment must play a central role in postwar 
adjustment. Everyone assumes that public policy will be 
required to guide private action, public action necessary 
in one form or another to supplement and promote private 
action. But the kind and extent of public stimulation can- 
not be determined without first trying to answer such 
questions as: What proportion of the potential housing 
market will private builders reach? Can modern improve- 
ments in plan, form, or equipment stimulate basic changes 
in the standard of demand? (This factor alone could have 
great economic significance.) Or is everyone satisfied with 
the same old thing done the same old way? 


These are big questions, not to be answered categorically; 
but they are so vital to the development of sound postwar 
housing and city planning policy that all progressive trends 
in the private housing field should be closely scrutinized. 


Baldwin Hills Village in Los Angeles is probably the most 
seriously progressive experiment in home building by 
private enterprise since Radburn, New Jersey, was started 
eighteen years ago. Therefore it has national significance 
and is worth careful evaluation. Although wartime con- 
ditions have prevailed during its two years of operation, 
it is nevertheless possible to begin to answer from practical 
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experience some questions that had to be decided on purely 
theoretical grounds in the course of design. Is there really 
a market for spacious, modern rental housing and highly 
developed community facilities? For what sort of families? 
Does the bold plan really work; does it raise new problems? 


The density is extremely low—about seven per gross acre— 
and interior space standards are unusually high; this is 
probably the most spacious urban rental housing ever built 
in the United States. Is this openness worth while? How 
should it affect standards for postwar building, particularly 
for re-using expensive central sites? 


What about costs? If this is “optimum,” even luxurious, 
large-scale housing, how much more does it cost than the 
minimum “decent, safe, and sanitary” standards of low- 
rent housing? Is the difference so little that some increase 
in minimum standards is warranted? What types of initi- 
ative—limited dividend, cooperative, insurance company, 
national building outfits (and with what form of public 
participation) are likely to be most effective in broadening 
the new market here opened up? 


In this article I can only suggest answers to a fraction of 
such questions, tentatively and personally. It would be well 
worth while for a competent research staff to dig up some 
real answers—much more worth while, I think, than some 
recent efforts to reach statistical conclusions on whether 
housewives launder small articles before undressing, or 
vice versa. 


History and Purpose 

As early as 1934 a group of Los Angelenos had spotted this 
stretch of open farmland just inside the southwest city 
limits, sloping gently up under rough desert hills, as a 
likely site for a modern community. Reginald Johnson had 
for some time devoted his entire energies to housing and 
city planning. His associated firm, Lewis Eugene Wilson, 
Edwin E. Merrill, and Robert E. Alexander, had likewise 
considerable experience in housing. Clarence S. Stein, a 
prime mover of Radburn and many other eastern community 


experiments, was brought in as an active consultant. 


The Rental Housing Divii 1. of FHA provided the only 
likely means of financin h a project (barring 100% 
equity investment as y Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company). 7 sing Act permits 
mortgage insurance uv ‘ue on approved 
rental projects whir *y equity to 
6%. Rent levels a7 oved to be 
actively intereste/ 


The big difficulty, . 

capital for the 80% .. 

for the insurance). After 

tiations with banks and insu.. 

finally secured from the Nation. 
(RFC). It is a significant fact, indica 
of financial tradition, that this sound, x prise 
required public financing to start. There was . more 
public money in it than there is in most public hou. ag! 
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By 1941 arrangements were shipshape and construction 
started. Just as the first rentals were being made, came 
Pearl Harbor. Which means, of course, that the Village has 
never yet known “normal” operation. Gas rationing meant 
that a private bus line had to be put in between the project 
and the nearest main artery, half a mile away. New indi- 
vidual telephones lines were out, so an exchange had to 
be set up in the Administration Building. Rents, which 
average around $12 per room or $52 per unit, were frozen 
before operating costs were known. And the mass influx 
of war workers to Los Angeles caused a general housing 
shortage so severe that it is impossible to tell whether the 
long waiting list is due primarily to selective popularity 
or to necessity. 


Baldwin Hills Village was never intended for low-income 
families. It is no substitute for public housing; and at 
present it doesn’t even reach very far into the middle group, 
although principles and techniques used may have great 
significance for this vital building market. 

















Site Development 


Above, in front of units, ground cover and flowers, rather 
than formal lawns, simplify maintenance problems, 

give privacy to ground floors. Below, portion of plot plan 
shown on facing page, with alternating service and garden 
courts. Garages and laundry drying space occupy service 
courts, which open to surrounding streets; garden courts 
are extensions of the central green. 
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Nor is it intended as a universal solution, even for the 
economic group it does serve. Many settled families want 
outright ownership of large private yards and individual 
houses ... although even here it is likely that some of the 
Village’s communal amenities and services may become 
popular and influence the whole process of city planning and 
subdivision. In the past, however, only two broad choices 
were open even to well-to-do families—the choice between 
a house-and-garden, normally purchased and taken care 
of by the occupant, and a rented apartment, usually with- 
out facilities for outdoor living and in a poor environment 
for children. Projects like the Village fill this gap. 


Site and General Character 

About 8 miles from Los Angeles’ Civic Center by highway, 
25 to 35 minutes by bus and trolley, Baldwin Hills Village 
is not ideally accessible in wartime. But the center of 
decentralized Los Angeles has little routine meaning for 
the average citizen, and the Port industries, Culver City, 
and Hollywood are considerably nearer at hand. 


Breezy, cooler in summer than most of Los Angeles, some 
times foggy because the Pacific is not many miles beyond 
the wild, treeless hills to the south, the site is curiously 
San Franciscan in feeling. Viewed from the hills to the 
south, the pattern of the Village is as distinct, unified, and 
unlike the rest of Los Angeles as some Italian medieval 
town, or Robert Owen’s sketch for the Ideal Community. 
Its long buildings are set in orderly fashion in a clear-cut 
green rectangle, 1000 by 3000 feet, no roads crossing it, 
highways around the edge, and beyond that, except for 4 
school to the north and a sprinkle of speculative houses at 


the northeast corner, only open yellow fields and victory) 
gardens on the lower hill slopes. This protective belt 18} 
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probably transitory, however, except for the hills, which 
may yet be saved since they do not invite subdivision. 
(These hills have double importance, incidentally, as their 
rugged incline persuaded the city to permit streets officially 
platted across this site to be closed.) 


The community’s real protection must come from its own 
character and form. Its spaciousness provides, perhaps, 
the one basic weapon against future blight. But low density 
alone can be cancelled out by bad planning. So the second, 
equally important, line of defense for Baldwin Hills Vil- 
lage is its pattern, inward turning toward 20 acres of quiet, 
permanent Village Green. 


There are drawbacks: one wonders why no school was 
provided within the development. A temporary school is 
located across Rodeo Road, which will some day be a main 
highway. Eventually a permanent school will have to be 
built on a more advantageous site. On the other hand, 
there is an excellent high school nearby. 


The block to the east is set aside as a commercial district 
for this whole section. I have no means to judge whether 
this is speculative romance or sensible civic planning: the 
site does adjoin a major artery, but is pretty rural now. 
However, Los Angeles will probably have at least one more 
wave of outlying development. Perhaps it is more urgently 
important to give sensible expression to this new building 
on the fringe than to haggle over areas already spoiled. 


Experience seems already to suggest that perhaps com- 
munity facilities cannot be as rigidly segregated as they 
were originally, with only social and administrative build- 
ings inside the project. A nursery school, left out of the 
final building scheme, proved to be really needed, and two 
dwelling units had to be remodeled for the purpose. A gen- 
eral store, lunch-counter, beauty and barber shop perforce 
took additional units. Even after the big commercial cen- 
ter is available these interior neighborhood services will 
probably still be required. 


Organization of Space 

The primary planning axiom, already suggested, was spaci- 
ousness. The land was cheap, $2,300 per acre, the site flat 
enough for freedom. The architects wanted an open subur- 
ban character, orderly but informal, dominated more by 
green than by buildings. The result was the extremely 
' low density, for these 627 family units, of 7.3 per gross 
' acre. This amplitude of space had to be clearly articulated 
according to function: for community amenity, recreation, 
> and interior communication; for auto access and services; 
| and for private outdoor living. This meant discarding tra- 
} ditional concepts of streets, sidewalks, lots, or yards. It 
' was decided that about one-third of the project should be 
| planned for families without children, to the advantage of 
| both childless families and those with children. 


A The entire area, about 80 acres, was considered one huge 
» super-block, with residential and community buildings all 


) turning in toward the open green core. In most suburban 
' neighborhoods the skeleton is the street-system: indeed, the 
» very word “subdivision” implies a cutting-up process. But 


§ Plot plan (right) is bold, a huge superblock with three 

| separate systems of open space: connecting parks and 

|) pathways; service and access courts; private outdoor living 
areas. Density is very low—about seven per gross acre. 


in Baldwin Hills the entire scheme is determined by a flow- 
ing central park area: the Village Green, in three segments, 
radiating out on all sides into smaller garden courts sur- 
rounded by residential groups, with at least 100 feet be- 
tween facades Access roads, garages, and service courts 
form an entirely separate system, indented from the out- 
side. In this project, for the first time in large-scale rental 
housing, another type of space was recognized as essential: 
private outdoor living areas, which are provided by patios, 
usually wall-enclosed, and to a lesser extent by balconies. 


Community Space 


The central park and garden court have varied purposes: 
large grass areas for general use; flower-plots, trees, and a 
pool for pleasure; playgrounds, tennis, and badminton 
courts for specific use; and finally, a 20- to 30-foot strip 
of ground-cover (usually ivy) along the fronts of all resi- 
dential buildings, to insure privacy for ground-floor rooms 
and discourage children’s play too close to open windows. 
Maybe the Green is too “pure”; there is nowhere to sit, 
for instance. 


Service Space 


Access roads come into seventeen paved garage courts, with 
individual car-shelters, each with a locked storage bin in 
the upper part of the rear wall, suitable for trunks and 
such. (This is the only rough storage provided; it seems 
satisfactory.) 
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Two-story buildings, 175 to 225 ft. long, 
predominate, with a few shorter one- 
story units, and some two-story in the 
middle stepping down to one-story at 
each end. (Such “broken” buildings, 
Catherine Bauer says, always seem 
rather awkward.) Facades fronting on 
the central Green are all two-story, all 
very plain—balconies and patios are 
in the rear—and the effect, with ivy- 
ground-cover already up to the lower 
window levels, is somehow English-at- 
its best; buildings vary in color: cream, 
salmon, light green. 
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Considering the buildings individually, 
one must admit that while they are 
contemporary in feeling, relatively 
simple and honest, they are neverthe- 
less not exactly exciting as “modern” 
architecture. Connoisseurs of modern 
design won’t find them esthetically 
interesting, whether or not the essen- 
tial, bold modernity of the whole is 
appreciated. Yet this lack of sophisti- 
cation may have certain values: it 
helps to emphasize the basic innova- 
tions in plan and pattern of living 
envisioned; and the fact that it does not 
startle the average citizen with super- 
ficial strangenesses may actually in- 
crease its worth as an educative force 
toward good large-scale planning. 


Most garages are reasonably close to dwelling units; a few 
may be up to 150 to 200 feet away, 300 in extreme cases. 
Years ago, everybody said such a distance would never be 
accepted in America; yet at Baldwin Hills people recognize 
that the amenities they get in return for this minor incon- 
venience are more than worth the price. 


One curious fact, demonstrated by two years of experience, 
is that a walled garage enclosure is more important than 
roof-shelter. Cars in cubby-holes apparently make fascinat- 
ing play-dens for children: a bonfire was even built under 
one. Now the management is gradually closing them in. 

Adjacent to all the garage courts are public laundries and 
drying yards. (Hooks are also put up in garages, for dry- 
ing in wet weather.) Only the largest dwellings have util- 
ity rooms and laundry tubs of their own, and even they 
must use the public yards for outdoor drying, as this is 
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DWELLING UNITS, POPULATION, RENTALS 








NUMBER OF UNITS UNITS BY SIZE 


1-story 55 1-bedroom 275 
2-story 216 2-bedroom 312 
Flats* _356 3-bedroom 40 

TOTAL 627 TOTAL 627 


* Flats in 2-story units, each with ground-floor entrance. 
POPULATION 
Total is approximately 2000, of whom 435 are less than 5 
years old. 

DINING FACILITIES 


PROVIDED EXTRA SPACE 


Dining Rooms 356 Patios 450 
Dining Alcoves 143 Balconies 126 
Eat in Living Room 128 Utility rooms 80 


RENTALS 

Range is $45 (1 BR, B, LR, K, D; or 2 BR, B, LR, K, Patio) 
to $80 (3 BR, 2B, LR, K, D, Patio). Average rent: $12 per 
room, $52 per unit, including water, garage, garbage collec- 
tion, excluding heat and light. 
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Dwelling Units (cont'd) 


Interior spaciousness is relatively as 
great as exterior: Average area per 
dwelling unit is 1,080 sq. ft., averaye 
room count, 4.8 per unit. Permanent 
public projects in Los Angeles area 
average 750 to 850 sq. ft., with higher 
room ratios. Net living space per 
2-bedroom unit in Baldwin Hills (ex- 
cluding halls, stairs, closets) is 44% 
greater than in Dana, 67% than Channel 
Heights, 93% than Normont (all 

public projects). 
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rigorously prohibited in patios (on the grounds, rather 
unconvincing to me, that second-floor living rooms should 
not have to look down on wash-lines). Laundries have 
nickel-in-the-slot wash machines and space for privately 
owned machines. Schedules are carefully worked out for 
use of both laundries and yards, the latter considerably 
larger in the non-adult sections. Apparently this is one un- 
solved problem—or perhaps the wartime volume of home 
laundry and shortage of help are aggravating factors, par- 
ticularly at this income level. But almost everyone felt 
that the only ideal solution would be a utility room or 
porch, and drying yard, for each home, though that would 
add considerably to costs. It was originally expected that 
most laundry would be done commercially, and perhaps, 
after the war, this will be the case. 

Private Outdoor Space 

Of the 627 dwellings in the Village, 450 have private patios, 
most of them enclosed by 6-foot walls, the rest by hedges. 
It is now agreed that practically all should have walls, and 
that almost all dwellings should be supplied with them. 
This whole principle seems to me one of the things we 
should try to get accepted as a minimum standard. 


In plan the patio is simply an old-fashioned, enlarged back 
porch, opening off the dining space near the kitchen. Its 
outside door is really the service entrance, and opens on a 
narrow path walled or hedged off from the garage court. 
In area the patios range from 250 to 400 square feet. When 
I first saw them, under construction, I felt they might be 
rather cramped, particularly as they are in part service 
yards as well as outdoor living rooms, and include meters 
and sunken garbage-pails. But. on seeing them again after 
two years of use I changed my mind. They seem to offer 
adequate if not luxurious leeway for outdoor eating, sun- 
bathing, infants’ play, and varied, if small-scale, garden- 


ing... though obviously not all at once. The patio would 
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Typical Room Areas, Baldwin Hills Village: 

Kitchen. .....<.: 98 sq. ft. 
1st Bedroom ...208 sq. ft. Dining Area ...120 sq. ft. 
2nd Bedroom ..132 sq. ft. Bath ....68 and 48 sq. ft. 


This is really optimum standard space: a living room in a 
$60 unit takes a grand piano easily. 


Living Room ...255 sq. ft. 
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Children’s Play Space 


Several enclosed play yards are scattered through the 
community. In these, mothers of families are getting or- 
ganized to spell each other for group supervision. Ap- 
parently this kind of cooperation doesn’t come very easily, 
perhaps particularly in this upper-middle economic and 
social group. 


One successful garden court treatment is the use of wide 
gravel areas spotted with trees. Perhaps this might have 
been more widely adopted; the Tuileries has always 
seemed an ideal urban park, more useful than a lawn for 
strolling with the baby carriage and for children’s 

play. Long unit above occurs only at four exterior walk 
entrances, emphasizes the feeling of entering a protected 
retreat. Like other buildings it is long and low, with 
2%-ft. overhang at eaves. 


have been more serviceable as an extension of indoor living 
area had floor-to-ceiling windows been used at this point. 


Refuse is collected by the management from every patio or 
rear entrance twice a week, and brought to a central station 
for city collection—a rather expensive process. Inciner- 
ators were originally considered, and opinion is divided as 
to whether they would be better than the present system. 


Balconies afford outdoor living space to most of the upstairs 
flats. 126 units have balconies, some 40 of them patios as 
well, and some have 2 balconies. They are large enough for 
eating and sitting but, although they are greatly in demand, 
seem to a casual eye seldom used except for baby car- 
riages or play pens. We have never in America taken to bal- 
cony life as they have in Europe; whatever the reason, it is 
generally agreed that a balcony is no substitute for a patio. 


Perhaps a word should be said about the “front” and “back” 
situation. Here much the same problem exists as in Rad- 
burn and many public projects. The front door, theoret- 
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ically, opens from the living room into the public gardens 
and Green. Yet this is rarely used; anyone arriving by car 
will naturally come in from the garage court, entering 
usually by the patio and dining space. Perhaps this is quite 
okay, but I am not entirely satisfied that dwelling plans yet 
quite recognize that the “service” door is, in actuality, 
THE main entrance. 


One theory, which has had considerable currency among 
the planning intelligentsia, I am glad to see blasted anew: 
namely, that in the interest of scientific orientation all 
dwellings must face the same way in a modern plan, thus 
disposing of any difference between one side of a row and 
the other. The invidious distinction between Queen Anne 
fronts and Mary Ann backs was thus to be liquidated. 
Actually, there never was a time when the functional dif- 
ference between recreation space and service space was more 
necessary than it is today. If necessary, differentiation in 
use and treatment of courts would have to take precedence 
over orientation. Variation of floor plans from one side 
of a court to another will usually take care of problems 
in room orientation. 


Building Masses: Construction and Architecture 
Construction is of standard Southern California frame and 
plaster, except that 9% of the apartments have reinforced 
brick exterior walls. All buildings rest on two slabs of con- 
crete with membrane waterproofing between. Second floors, 
when different apartment units are on top of each other, 
are of floating construction for noise isolation. A few minor 
cracks have developed on the outside, probably less than 
would normally be expected, and none whatever on the in- 
terior. Windows are steel casements with two or three 
horizontal panes and are simple and quite large if not 
particularly dramatic. Permanent screens and venetian 
blinds are included. Heat is furnished by gas-fired, forced- 
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unit heaters. 
Ground story floors are oak finish. 


warm-air, 
fireplaces. 


Many units have wood-burning 


Colors are pastel, and to this eye seem a little too pale to 
have much effect on the pattern of the ensemble, although 
this may be due partly to post-Pearl-Harbor paint. One 
also misses the bright flower-masses originally planned, 
but omitted for lack of maintenance. 


The community group—2-story green administration build- 
ing and apricot club-house with a broad terrace—is on a 
strong central axis which bisects the Green. They are set 
in bright formal gardens, crisp with massed geraniums, low 
hedges, rows of olive trees, grassed squares, and gravel 
paths. A pool, waterless until someone figures out a way 
to keep babies out of it, lies toward the Green. 


The emphasis on the central axis seems to me curiously 
out of key. Not merely unfashionable, it implies a monu- 
mentality completely belied by the entire spirit of the 
undertaking. Prime factors for unity and harmony are 
the long, low buildings and the standard roof design, 
with its 24% to 12 pitch curving down into a flat 2’-6” over- 
hang, very light and almost Oriental. The “architecture,” 
if it isn’t striking or exciting, is nevertheless sound, pleas- 
ant modern vernacular, much better than if it had been 
pretentious and failed. 


One fact-of-life about large-scale housing design has fur- 
ther proof in Baldwin Village, as its architects are happy 
to acknowledge. Minor variations for variety’s sake are 
quite meaningless in anything so large. Special refine- 
ments in plan can usually only be appreciated on paper 
or from an airplane: on the ground they are either invisible 
or tend merely to cause slight confusion. Subtle variations 
in building design or landscaping are often even less effec- 
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Typical living room 


tive. Only bold contrasts really count. Real variety and 
visual interest is perhaps most likely to come from big 
simple rhythms: the dick-dick and dock-dock-dock of re- 
peated standard dwelling forms punctuated by the Bong! 
of buildings designed for special purposes. A well designed 
nursery school, or a new building for neighborhood ser- 
vices, or a swimming pool, would greatly enrich the Village. 
As for preferences in dining space—i.e., whether it should 
be a separate room, an alcove off the living room, or merely 
extra space in kitchen or living room—there are as usual 
no clear-cut conclusions. In 80% of the units there is either 
dining room or dining alcove making an ell with the living 
with few vestigial inches of partition framing the 
There is no eating space in kitchens except in a 
In 128 smaller units, dining is 


room... 
opening. 
few of the largest units. 
in the living room. 

This seems satisfactory and the architects feel they hit it 
about right. However, the able manager, Mrs Jennings, 
thinks tnat many families would like kitchen dining space, 
and that some would give up a separate dining room to get 
it, if they had a living room large enough for fancy dinners. 
Probably the typical Baldwin Village arrangement is the 
best general solution. But I do believe that ideally effi- 
cient kitchens should include some extra space, for eating, 
comfortable sitting, a play-pen, or just elbow-room. 

One change the architects would make if they were doing 
it over would be to have more 1-story structures, and fewer 
flats one over the other. People like to be at ground level, 
more could have patios, and they would be more private. 
Also, with all the insulation between floors, noise still gets 
through. The greater ground coverage from more 1-story 
structures could easily have been absorbed at this low 
density. 

The error (or what seems an error at this time) for which 
FHA was. primarily to blame was too many 1-bedroom units 
(40%). A prime purpose behind the enterprise was to pro- 
vide good rental housing for families with children, yet 
FHA’s conviction that rental units are usually temporary 
lighting places for small adult families was too strong. 
Actually, whether or not wartime experience is a fair in- 
dication, the 1-bedroom units are least in demand and many 
families apparently seek permanent residences. 


Village Facilities: Pros and Cons on “Community Living” 


The central office, in addition to receiving packages, tele- 
phone messages and such, provides one unique service: even 
in wartime, it maintains a pool of maids, who are paid on a 
monthly basis by the management and may be employed by 
tenants for 60¢ an hour. This seems to me, in its oppor- 
tunity for professionalizing domestic service, to offer the 
rudiments of the only sensible future answer to the “servant 
problem.” 


On the social side the children’s angle may be considered 
first. A temporary elementary school with complete ath- 
letic and playground facilities lies across Rodeo Road. and 
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Dining area 


the excellent high school is within easy walking distance. 
Inside the Village, the nursery school, which occupies two 
remodeled dwelling units, takes care of about 30 children at 
atime. A large enclosed playground a few yards away has 
sand-boxes, a large shelter, swings, etc. 

Administration of the nursery school has gone through 
three stages. At first it was run by the management, on a 
concession basis; later it was taken over directly by a ten- 
ants’ organization, the Children’s Center Association, and 
it was finally decided to arrange to put the school under the 
Lanham Act, which reduces the cost for full daily care and 
makes it available to all working mothers, whether in a 
war-industry or not, regardless of income. On this basis 
the school’s enrollment could be trebled overnight, but part- 
time care cannot be provided. If Lanham Act develop- 
ments are a sign that sooner or later nursery schools will 
be part of the public school system, or receive public as- 
sistance, the problem of integrating their sites into neigh- 
borhood patterns will be more important than ever. 


There seems to be a general conviction that the Village 
works perfectly for infants. For children from the age of 
about 4 to 8 or 10, however, there is some feeling that an 
old-fashioned back yard still has advantages over the limit- 
less Green. To offset part of the difficulty, a tenant group 
is sponsoring the employment of a professional recreational 
director for the summer to supervise the school playground 
across the road. 

Every tenant is automatically a member of the “Villagers,” 
an organization without dues, which initiates much of 
the social activity and publishes a neighborhood news 
sheet. Entirely independent of the management, the Vil- 
lagers have stuck to social matters. There is, however, a 
“Committee of Three” which handles “little gripes” with 
the management. Presumably if a major issue arose the 
existence of a responsible well-established tenants’ organ- 
ization would help. 

Not many, I think, object seriously to the rules and regula- 
tions, which are as a matter of fact very few. Initial policy 
regarding pets was to charge $2 a month for a dog, $1 for 
a cat. Now, however, they are trying to eliminate dogs 
entirely and keep cats at home. For what they are worth, 
I have my lonely doubts about such regulations as the fol- 
lowing: ‘Tenants are asked not to air or sun their babies 
at the front door of their apartments . . .in order to main- 
tain the character of the Village. ... Tenants are reminded 
that laundry must not be hung from balconies or in patios.” 
Another, much larger, question, in which I am probably 
even more alone, is this matter of “careful selection” of 
tenants. I have a strong chemical reaction against every- 
thing this phrase implies: racial discrimination, and the 
conscious effort to create a one-class community of nice, 
conforming, socially acceptable people. 

On the other hand, one must be realistic if one believes in 
gradual progress. I might not choose to live in any select 
middle-class neighborhood, planned or unplanned, but 4 
great many of the very people discriminating enough to 





Bedroom 


appreciate the physical advantages of Baldwin Hills Vil- 
lage will also demand neighbors as much like themselves as 
possible, rightly or wrongly. If they were organizing a co- 
operative to produce their own housing, they should cer- 
tainly have the privilege of getting together a congenial 
group. So why can’t that principle be extended to the selec- 
tive process in a development like the Village? Perhaps 
this is all a Bohemian hangover, a matter of my own per- 
sonal taste. 


And yet, discrimination and class-segregation are somehow 
more positively crystallized when they are practiced in such 
an efficient, official, wholesale way than when they develop 
accidentally and imperfectly. To proceed from the latter to 
the former is hardly gradual progress: it’s moving back- 
ward. I don’t know the answer—and it’s almost as difficult 
in public housing. But perhaps one can hope for a group 
of hardy cosmopolitan souls with positive ideas about de- 


Kitchen 


mocracy in each and every community development, to 
persuade the rest gradually that the most interesting, stim- 
ulating, mutually enriching communities are made up of 
different kinds of people ... and that anyway, people aren’t 
nearly as different as they are sometimes made out to be. 


Optimum versus Minimum: the Cost Differential between “Good” 
and “Decent” Housing 


If Baldwin Hills Village is in many ways the most attrac- 
tive, livable rental community in the country, how much 
does this extra degree of amenity cost? Some of it comes 
from good modern planning techniques, of course, and costs 
nothing but sense and sensibility on the part of the planner 
and entrepreneur. And cheap land facilitated great open- 
ness. But a lot of the attractiveness of the Village derives 
from standards of space, facilities, and equipment meas- 


Below, living room. Storage space is better than in many tailor-made expensive homes. 


Interiors Some apariments have 


~ 


é 


closets, most have 5, with 25 to 30 ft. of pole. Each master 
bedroom has a whole wall of closets faced with painted vertical boards. The kitchens, 


large, ordinarily have no eating space, but are equipped with stainless steel drain- 
boards, large divided sinks, ample cupboard space. Most of the tiled baths have 


stall showers. 
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urably higher than those in other large-scale housing, public 
or private. 


It has always seemed to me that the minimum standards 
developed by USHA for permanent public housing were in 
some respetts too low— particularly in the matter of space, 
exterior and interior. Since much war housing has neces- 
sarily pared even these standards down still further, the 
whole subject requires fresh, careful study. 


All housing costs are subject to varied conditions dependent 
on time and place. And in the early 1940’s other fluctuat- 
ing conditions entered the picture which make any rigid 
comparison difficult if not impossible. Nevertheless the Los 
Angeles City Housing Authority, an efficient agency which 
employs good architects and has achieved about the highest 
local level of public housing quality in the country, did build 
a number of projects at about the same time as Baldwin 
Village. And perhaps it may be worth while to set down 
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Club House 


This building was first intended for a nursery school; now 
it houses facilities for games, rental library, darkroom, 
kitchen, parties. In the village are courts, etc., for several 
types of games. Nearby are four public golf courses; a 
playground adjoins. 





a few figures on some of these projects next to the figures 
for the Village, to see what suggestions they offer. (See 
table.) I would have liked to include the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s Los Angeles project, but figures were 
not readily available. 


The overall cost per dwelling unit for Baldwin Village is 
$4911, and the average for the five public projects is $4385— 
11% lower, or a difference of $526 per family. This is not 
a fair comparison, however, due to the high cost of central 
sites and slum clearance for three of the public projects. 
From a planning point of view this is very significant, of 
course, and these few figures indicate difficulties in the way 
of any central redevelopment which includes modern amenity 
and decent space standards. They also tend to show that 
use of cheap outlying property entails land costs relatively 
so small that density can be very low indeed—lower, in 
many instances, than the old USHA prescriptions. For a 










































“... pool, waterless until someone figures out a way to keep babies out of it .. .” was designed for children to wade in. 


closer comparison it seems desirable to eliminate the land 
factor and also, because its peculiar site resulted in ab- 
normal land development costs, to exclude Channel Heights 
entirely. Excluding land the cost per unit of Baldwin 
Village is $4597, and the average for the four public projects 
is $3547... 23% lower, or a difference of $1050 per family. 


No resounding generalizations should be drawn from these 
figures, which are only roughly comparable. But perhaps 
it would be reasonable to claim some evidence that, exclud- 
ing the land and location factor, permanent community 
housing of “decent, safe, and sanitary” but minimum stand- 
ards cost 20% to 25% less than community housing of 
luxury standards in Los Angeles in the early 1940’s. What 
does one get for this extra $1000? 


Landscaping and outdoor recreational and service areas 
much more highly developed than in public projects, and 
covering about twice as much open space per family; 


Garages; lawn sprinkler system; laundries with enclosed 
drying yards; enclosed playgrounds; athletic facilities; 


Private patios and balconies; 


Much larger rooms, particularly living-dining areas; lux- 
urious storage space; 


Better heating and hot water systems, plumbing and elec- 
tric installations; 


Oak floors, tile baths, stainless steel drainboards, Venetian 
blinds, ete.; 


Many fireplaces, some extra bathrooms. 


This is a lot, and few would feel that all of it is necessary 
in public housing . . . or in cooperative or other forms of 
enterprise to meet the needs of that famous “middle” group. 
But surely there is evidence that even 10% more leeway 
in the costs and standards of “minimum” modern housing 
might bring a social return much greater than 10% in 
more space, more amenity, and more convenience. 


Perhaps the most significant single item is the cost of site 
improvements, landscaping, and utilities. The cost per unit 
for Baldwin Hills Village is $637, for the public projects 
(excluding Channel Heights) $403 .. . only $234 difference, 
although the Village has only half the density of popula- 
tion, and open space far more highly developed for varied 
-. use and beauty than do the public projects. (Some allow- 
_ ance should probably be made on the other side, however, 
for the extra cost of footings and such in clearance projects. ) 


Some discrepancy appears, it should be noted, in the item 


on Community Buildings, since the figure for Baldwin 
Village does not include the cost of the nursery school, shop, 





COSTS PER DWELLING UNIT 





Project 


BALDWIN 
HILLS 
VILLAGE 


PICO 
GARDENS 


ALISO 
VILLAGE 





ROSE 
HILL 
Courts 





VILLAGE 





HACIENDA|CHANNEL 


HEIGHTS 








Sponsorship 


No. Units 


Construction 


Families per 
gross acre 


Height 


Rooms per 
unit 


Contract 
awarded 


Completed 


Private, 
FHA 
Insured 


627 


wood 
(ex. 9% 


2 story, 
some |} 


4.3 
(FHA count 


260 


2 story 


5.2 
(FPHA) 


Jan. '42 


Aug. '42 


802 


Some 
some 


wood 


19 


100 


1 and 2 
story 


44 
(FPHA) 


Dec. 4] 


June '42 


184 


Wood, 


wood 


1 story 


4.3 
(FPHA) 


Los Angeles City Housing Authority; mostly for war 
workers, but all “permanent,” all but Channel 
Heights built under U. S. Housing Act 


600 


Wood, 
wood 


1 and 2 
story 


4.2 
(FPHA) 


May '42 


July '43 


FOR PUBLIC PROJECTS 


AVERAGE COST 





COSTS: Land 
Site impvmt.’ 


Dwelling 
construction’ 


Garages 


Community 
buildings 


$1311? 


407 


$796? 


"357 


$103 


1163* 





TOTAL 
PHYSICAL 
COST PER UNIT 





TOTAL, 
EXCLUDING 
LAND 





























NOTES: Figures include: Contractor's, architect's, engineer's fees; supervision. Excluded are 


carrying chorges, pre-occupancy, administrative, or financial expenses 


, occupancy often earlier 


, including slum clearance 


', including utilities and landscaping 


‘, extremely rough site. %, including equipment. ©, including administration, club, and laundry 


buildings, but not dwellings now used for nursery school, etc 


7, excluding Channel Heights. 
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Administration Building 


GAR COURT l 
ed 
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All administrative functions are carried on in 
this building, whose area seems adequate even 
for such abnormal functions as the telephone 
exchange (required because of war conditions). 
The central hall, where most tenant business 
is carried on, is high and airy, with clerestory 
light coming in over the entrance doors 
through ribbed glass. The lower part of the 
ypposite wall is clear glass (see photo, page 44) 
and through it one can look across a formal 
garden to the Club House. Above the glass is 
a mural by Rico Le Brun. 


etc. temporarily transformed from dwelling units while 
some of the public projects include these facilities. 

If these few superficial figures help to stimulate some or- 
ganization to initiate a thorough cost analysis, from the 
angle of standards and quality, of our vast and varied 
experience with large-scale housing, public and private, they 
will have served their purpose. Such an analysis should of 
course go much farther than a mere breakdown of capital 
costs. In annual costs—which are what tenants and own- 
ers actually pay—operation, maintenance, and repairs, in- 
terest and amortization rates, are just as important as first 
costs. Some figures before me seem to indicate that there is 
surprisingly little difference between the operating and 
maintenance costs of Baldwin Village and that of public 
projects. But they require much more exact definition. 


Reception 
Room 


To summarize the improvements upon “minimum standards” 
which seem to me most vitally needed: 


1. Lower densities. (On cheap land this can be achieved 
with little, if any, added cost. Expensive central 
sites will require special subsidies toward land ac- 
quisition—already recognized as the heart of Urban 
Redevelopment policy.) 

Bigger rooms and more storage and utility space. 
Space for private outdoor living for every family, 
whether in patios, enclosed gardens, or good-sized 
balconies. 
Baldwin Hills Village leads the entire housing field in all 


three of these qualities. That is the basic reason for its 
markedly greater livability and attractiveness. 
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Perspectives 


Editorial Note: We asked Larry Perkins of the Chicago 
firm, Perkins, Wheeler, and Will, to do a piece on his 
friend, Bob Alexander, one of the architects of Baldwin 
Hills Village. In the course of reviving memories and 
getting up to date, Larry received from Bob a long, re- 
vealing letter on the stationery of a famous aircraft 
company where Bob is now a departmental executive. 
Part of the letter follows: 


“As you know, I was hired by Vega—now Lockheed, 
Factory A—in 1942, and haven’t been found out yet. 
I have been in the Production Control Division during 
this time, and have lost plenty of hair off my head in 
the process. This has been compensated for by a cor- 
xesponding growth on my chest. At present, I am en- 
gaged in what some call Industrial Engineering—finding 
ways and means to produce more and better service 
for less cost ... (For a while) I was in a fury of 
work ... Things have cooled off noticeably since we 
overcame the problem of multiplying production by 
five. The planes are rolling out as fast as ever, but 
with one-third less effort...” 


The key to Bob as an architect is contained in these 
phrases: “more and better service for less,” and “the 
planes are rolling out as fast with one-third less effort.” 
Notice that he landed in production control—probably 
after vigorous persuasion to stay out of plant mainte- 
nance drafting. He is where he can apply a flaming 
creative imagination to the problems of “one-third less 
effort.” I seriously doubt that he hasn’t been found 
out yet; nor does the manpower shortage account for 
his continuing where he is. What more logical place 
could there be for a mind trained to plan, visualize, and 
act than in improving methods of doing things? This 
job Bob holds is a distinct contribution to a profession 
which is fighting out from behind the impractical 
dreamer reputation; for, make no mistake, this is no 
hybrid “Architectural Engineer” or practical man. In 
the old sense he would be considered a plain, straight 
designer and a red hot one at that. 


Robert Evans Alexander is concerned with beauty—he 
draws fast and accurately—his sketches are vigorous 
and brilliant. Here he is applying an ability to analyze 
and synthesize a set of conditions (as we all tell our 
clients we do) not related to building—and it works! 
Well—so it should; but the public and the profession 
can absorb such object lessons as fhis one to advantage. 


A Head, Heart, a Soul, and a Purpose: 


Robert Evans Alexander 


Organizing a production situation to get high results 
at low cost is not a new experience for Bob. Lakewood 
Village, for which he was one of the architects, made 
one of the unsung contributions to the “Construction 
Industry” (quotation marks at request of R. E. Alex- 
ander). This was built as war housing near Los 
Angeles. Its significance is that a varied and interest- 
ing city was created out of—if I remember correctly— 
seven basic plans. The most impressive thing about the 
drawings was a series of schedules for each component 
of the building. Nearly the whole project was in code. 
House 3 on location 215 had its two-car garage in 
position 5. It had roof R3 and entrance E2. It had 
basic color 17 and trim color 12 on material 4. 


This keyed back to a mill set up on the site. When a 
trainload of lumber arrived, the operator knew that he 
could cut 376 studs,. 8’-16”, and 48 facia boards, size 
so and so. Bob could and did organize mass production 
economics right where they counted most: at the site. 
The foundation man could organize and repeat; ditto 
the plumber and painter. The advantages hoped for in 
prefabrication were here largely realized with the sky 
for a factory roof. Very low costs were achieved, and 
in my opinion it was because the original design, in 
which Bob had a leading part, was conceived around 
repetitive, mass-produced parts for everything. 


This schedule was also simple enough for a real estate 
salesman to understand and use in selling. With the 
key schedule photographed down, he could consult his 
notebook and tell the prospective customer: “This hole 
in the ground will have plan C, the one that fits your 
needs. The garage will be in this location (position 
“C”), the entrance #4 will look like that one over there, 
and furthermore it will not be a repeat of anything 
else here. It will be your house.” In short, the well 
composed themes and variations in color and form were 
as apparent on the schedule charts as the harmonies and 
movements in the score of a symphony. 


This impressive performance (which led, I presume, to 
the present aircraft job) was no isolated outburst. As 
a member of the firm of Wilson, Merrill and Alexander, 
associated with Reginald D. Johnson, Bob was very 
active in the work on Baldwin Hills Village. This project 
started toward life under the name “Thousand Gardens,” 
which Bob promptly corrupted to “Lots O’ Plots.” In 
spite of this irreverent attitude he carried entire charge 
of working drawing production, both architectural and 








engineering, as well as taking an active part in the site 
planning and unit design. 


Bob is a man to act on his convictions. When he was a 
new partner in his firm and could have justified a feeling 
of having arrived, he decided that he didn’t know enough 
about housing, so he took a year’s leave to go back to 
New York to work on Parkchester for Metropolitan 
Life’s Board of Design. It took some nerve to go back 
on a salary after denying himself and his family plenty 
to get the position he had won. His own description of 
his duties connected with Parkchester is: “Set up and 
ran production of building plans, unit plans, and co- 
ordinated these with other departments.” R. H. Shreve 
was his boss, Irwin Clavan, the Office Manager, and 
Walter Graydon, Chief of Production. 


From 1939 to 1942, in the firm of Alexander, Risley, 
Witmer and Watson, he worked on the Estrada Courts 
housing project in Los Angeles. I shall not soon forget 
the ingenuity of the detail of that job. For instance, 
the little balconies derive stiffness for their supports 
by taking advantage of the compressive qualities of 
the plaster inside the wall. Bob has done plenty of 
other work but this is not the place for a catalog. 


Bob is 37 years old, married, and has two children, a 
girl, 9, and a boy, 5. In the seventeen years I have 
known him, in school and since, he has not bored me 
once. He is an enthusiast. He was an ardent air 
raid warden. He had fun playing football at Cornell, 
where he not only won his letter on the varsity team, 
but earned his Bachelor of Architecture degree. I re- 
member a hostess who has not forgotten a series of 
flying leaps from the arms of a fragile chair in pursuit 
of a circus inspiration. I remember many fevered 
discussions of politics and architectural philosophy 
against a background of highballs and the Franck D 
Minor Symphony. I once worked beside him all night 
when I didn’t have to, rather than miss the show. 


After Cornell, Bob worked in offices in both California 
and New York. In the summer of 1930, he accompa- 
nied Garrett Van Pelt on a European trip that took 
them to France, Spain, and Italy. 


Being too serious has never been one of his faults. In 
response to some probing questions he supplied the 
following: “As to habits, you know I smoke too much 
and have other habits which I shall not define as good 
or bad. I do have the bad habit of hanging my head, 
but not in shame. It started when I was a rather tall 
little boy. My best friend was a little shaver who made 
me feel out of place if I stood up straight. Rather than 
walk on my knees all the time, I broke my neck, slightly. 
This was abetted by several years of saxophone playing 
and given the coup by sleeping on drafting boards. 


“I like any kind of fishing and intend to do just that 
at Ensenada August 1st to 12th. I like Leiderkranz 
cheese and strong black coffee (just had some). Read 
Time, Life, Readers’ Digest, Arts and Architecture, 
and the new Journal of the A.I.A.” 

Bob becomes wholly serious when discussing the status 
of the profession, the things he believes that it not 
only could but should do. “Architecture can supply the 
greatest need in our culture today—creative thought,” 
he asserts. To accomplish this task, he feels it is incum- 
bent on the wiser heads to devote more time to serious 
study of all phases of human endeavor, and to insist 
that architectural education be realigned for this broad- 
er approach. “Teach two generations how to analyze, 
visualize, and plan—nothing more,” he advocates. “Re- 
adjust State laws and professional society by-laws to 
recognize the new ideal. Take architects to the people. 
Make ‘Architect of the Peace’ no empty phrase.” 


With adoption of this bold, affirmative philosophy, Bob 
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Alexander foresees an ever-widening field for the archi- 


tectural man’s talents. If the profession and the indi- | 
viduals that make it up will view their opportunity © 
enlarged to this scale, Bob confidently expects to find” 


architects holding rightful places on City Councils, in 
State governments, and in Congress; architects in food 
dehydration plants, in helicopter factories, on land- 


reclamation authorities; more architects of airports, — 


dams, and canals. “J am quite serious when I say that 
this country may not survive unless such a program is 
carried out by some profession. The element of creative 
thought must be developed, expanded, and introduced 
into government and industry. 


“Architectural training has the advantage of a head 
start in the right direction and could supply it,” he 
concludes. “J believe it will.” 


As to Bob’s hopes for the future of architecture and 
building, again let him speak for himself. (I can’t add 
to it except to comment that Bob’s unabashed idealism 
has not kept him from effective positions on important 
work in the past. I think he will continue to cause 
things to happen.) 


“IT hoped to learn something about industrial methods 
which could be applied to the so-called ‘Construction 
Industry’ (sic). I believe I know now what is ahead 
of us and what it takes to remove the laugh from this 
phrase. I know what could be done if even a handful 
of the great companies in this field got together with 
labor and government now, when resistance to change 
is at low ebb. But I am just as sure what will happen 
if we delay our planning until the heat of the battle 
of peace is upon us. 


“Today, the grand strategy of the ‘industry’ should be 
planned. More can be done in two years before peace 
than in twenty years after. There never before was an 
opportunity like it and it won’t knock twice. All objec- 
tions to the industrialized house vanish when you 
assume the lower third income bracket moving into 
the middle third range and the house cost cut in two, 
three, or more. I’m sure it’s coming, but it has little 
relation to ‘reconversion.’ It is not even conversion. It 
is revolution, or creation of something which never 
existed before. 


“You probably gather that I don’t give a damn for the 
Big House, the Small House, the Country House or the 
Town House. I want the Best House and the Most 
House for the Best People, i.e., the Most People, the 
80% we never touched before. And it must be unob- 
trusive as a house, the little house that isn’t there. 
You are living on a bit of earth. The inside is the out- 
side and vice versa. Your house is not a burden, finan- 
cially or physically. It protects and comforts and helps 
you live. 


“But you know the form of the house is absolutely 
unimportant. In the field of form, the community plan 
is the only important thing. It must have size and 
shape, a center, a head, heart, a soul, and a purpose. 
Which reminds me—I just read Thomas Wolfe’s ‘You 
Can’t Go Home Again’ and I recommend it as the best 
criticism of city planning yet. He knew what the score 
was and called it every time. City planning is my main 
dish, so I won't elaborate on it. 


“As to clients, I’ve seen ’em all, and I give up with one 
exception. Tomorrow’s client is the people and it is 
not a beast. From the little experience I have had with 
such, I believe the clients with whom I can talk the 
most sense and really get down to earth in the future 
are the labor unions, cooperatives, and like woolly 
characters. We must take architecture to the people 
and vice versa or kiss the boys good-bye.” 

LARRY PERKINS 
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Photos by Roger Sturtevant 


From the end, the hillside apartment-garage structure forms a bold pattern of redwood 


and plaster walls. 
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On Outwitting Obsolescence ..... : 


That the whole community benefits from intelligent, over-all 
planning, including land-use control, is clearly demonstrated 
in Baldwin Hills Village. Perhaps no one advantage is more 
obvious—or more welcome to tenant, landowner, and munici- 
pality alike—than the insurance this type of long-range 
planning provides against the factor of obsolescence which 
is the inevitable, ugly by-product of uncontrolled city building. 
Obsolescence, like disease, usually creeps up unobserved. 
Similarly it is best treated when prevented. 


In succeeding pages, we show several samples of how good 
planning can outwit obsolescence. Some —like Baldwin Hills 
—are instances of prevention: an income-producing unit in 
California; TVA’s latest developments in demountable houses; 
and a country house in New England, skeleton-framed to 
allow for future alterations. Others, in the form of remodel- 
ing projects, demonstrate successful cures for cases of 
incipient obsolescence. 


Intermediate Step in a 3-Way Plan 


Berkeley, California 


WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, A.I.A., ARCHITECT 


This unusual unit of a small apartment above four gar- 
ages, interesting enough in itself, is considerably more 
than meets the eye. A study of the plot plan shows how 
it actually is the crux of a situation, serving as it does 
to inject new life into an old house next door and con- 
stituting an important element of a building plan that 








The apartment deck and balcony (above) 


The garden side of the house is pro- 
tected against the strong prevailing 
winds (below) 
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will go forward after the war. 

The owner acquired two adjoining lots; one was vacant; 
on the other was a substantial but dated, two-apartment 
house, for which there were no garages. Actually, the 
best location for a house on the entire property was on 
the higher ground at the rear from which extraordinary 
views of San Francisco Bay area open up. But it was 
impractical at once to build this final house. With the 
architect’s advice, the connecting-link structure shown 
here was worked out. 


If ever a building could be said to kill two birds with 
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one stone, this is it. The two apartments next door are 
each now provided with a garage which considerably 
enhances their value as rental units. There is car space 
for the fine little new apartment, which in itself is an 
excellent temporary abode. And when it becomes pos- 
sible to build the final home on the upper part of the 
property, this will have a garage already built. Mean- 
time, the fourth garage is a good rental unit; and when 
the postwar house is built, the apartment will undoubt- 
edly be easy to rent, for the University of California is 
not far distant, and good facilities of this nature are 
much in demand. 











The floor of the living room (above) is hardwood; 
walls are of pine plywood. The windows frame a 
typically dramatic San Francisco view. For heating, 
a gas unit is supplemented by a Franklin stove in 
one corner of the room shown in this photograph. 
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In the kitchen, as well as in the bathroom, the 
floor is finished in linoleum. The walls, here as else- 
where in the house, are plywood-surfaced. 
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TVA Three-Dimensional Demountables 


Quantity-Assembled by Power Crane 


In addition to the possibility of providing mass markets 
with serviceable, permanent dwelling units at low cost, 
prefabrication offers a flexible device for outwitting 
extraordinary forms of obselescence. For communities 
of a temporary, uncertain, or fast-changing character, 
the technique makes it possible to ‘knock down” a single 
house—or a whole village for that matter—transport 
it on trucks, and reassemble it in some more promis- 
ing location. Hardly a “long-haired” theory, it is a 
practice already repeated many times under the war 
demand for providing good housing at unlikely places 
on the double quick. 


To architects whose chief concern is planning for the 
betterment of human environment, it is cause for re- 
joicing that with the advent of these standardized units, 
TVA has set so high a standard. 


The ones shown on these pages are the largest and most 
technically refined of TVA’s three-dimensional prefabs 
to date. It is also significant that, according to the 
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records, the manufacturers who undertook contracts for 
the work ended up with satisfactory financial results. 


In these projects, involving large-scale installation of 
the units, a provocative new technique of unit assembly 
is introduced through use of boom crane, transforming 
a somewhat cumbersome operation into a readily an- 
swered mechanical problem. TVA architects are the 
first to point out, however, that so far, the expense 
involved in commanding the services of so specialized 
and huge a building tool makes this technique imprac- 
tical except in the case of sizable developments. Nor, 
as they remind us, is crane assembly in any sense a 
sine qua non for the three-dimensional prefab’s success. 
On previous projects, house sections have been placed 
on foundations by the use of nothing more complicated 
than ordinary truck jacks and old railroad ties for 
cribbing. 

Nonetheless, the tempo made possible by the power 
crane’s employment opens up challenging new areas 
for research and experiment. There appears to be no 
reason why the method could not easily be used for 
constructing two-story (or higher) structures from 
three-dimensional parts similar to the ones shown here. 
The photographs on this page record the latest chapter 
in the progress of TVA’s demountables along the road 
to quick assembly at the site. 


General view of 2-bedroom unit 
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Far left: Transport of prefabricated house sections; 
each section is 8’ x 24’ plus roof overhangs. Sections have 
been transported in this manner for as far as 700 miles. 
Other views show assembly of sections that have been 
delivered on a 55-foot long trailer body instead of on the 
truck and trailer combination shown in first photo. 


Sections are hoisted by a crane by means of hooks at the 
end of wire ropes that support steel angles placed under 
the short end of sections. In this case, the foundations are 
creosoted lumber, as these dwelling units are temporarily 
located to serve a war purpose. In more permanent situa- 
tions, foundations of cinder block, asbestos board sheathing 
on wood or masonry posts, and shiplap or tongue and 
groove siding have been used to create a better and more 
conventional appearance. 


Notice how few workmen are engaged on the site. On 
sectionally prefabricated houses, total labor costs divide 
about 90 to 95 percent in the shov and in transportation, 
and 5 to 10 percent on the site. This may prove a distinct 
advantage in the postwar period for sites in rural locations 
where a large labor force is not available. 


The Three-Section, Two-Bedroom House 


The 3’-6” roof overhang protects the entrance door and 
controls sunlight. Beyond the stoop, the projection covers a 
storage section which was prefabricated in panels but 
erected on the job. Since this detail proved the most bother- 
some of all assembly problems, in future designs these will 
be sectionally prefabricated like the rest of the house. 


In some particulars, the house departs from TVA’s design: 
the entrance feature (contractor designed); the mast for 
electric supply; and a dark-colored composition covering 
for roof joints in place of inconspicuous sheet metal channels. 





The interiors show furniture supplied in accordance with 
TVA designs, under the same contract as the houses them- 
selves. Cabinets are of %4-in. plywood built in modular sizes 
to coincide with window and room dimensions. The bridge- 
playing photograph shows the use of the dining table, one 
leaf of which is open; with both leaves open, the table seats 
six. With both leaves dropped, the table takes its position 
as part of a sequence of cabinets; the chairs are collapsible. 
The big windows in the living room are fixed glass, whereas 
the high-sill windows operate in awning fashion. 


In the bedroom, all windows are high because of the expecta- 
tion that during wartime the houses will be crowded close 
together, and high sills will increase privacy. Walls of this 
room, as throughout the house, are plywood with a pig- 
mented varnish. The ceiling is the exposed plywood under- 
side of the stressed-skin roof panel. Typical bedroom, using TVA modular furniture 


Two views of the living room. The floors are surfaced with linoleum 








B.R. 


7-9'x10'-5" 


General view of 3-bedroom unit 
FLOOR PLAN 


The Four-Section, Three-Bedroom House 
DESIGNED BY TVA 


As in the case of the two-bedroom houses shown on thej 
preceding page, the entrance detail, roof-joint covering and| 
power-line masts are deviations from TVA’s design. Also} 
in this case, tenant-owned furniture was used in place off; 
the TVA modular furniture. A roof overhang on the three. 
bedroom houses protects the stoop entrance and fixed living} 
room windows; in assembling this house, the four sections 
or cells are staggered in pairs on the foundations, so that 
the overhang is reversed on the two cells containing the 
bedrooms; this device both insures cross ventilation in rainy 
weather and adds considerably to the appearance of the| 
house. House heating is by coal, with the choice of heater 
limited to those available in wartime; if available, elec-/ 
tricity, gas or oil units could be used quite as well. Thej 
kitchen equipment is arranged in a U shape and has cabinets} 
at an intermediate height (right of photo) as well as basel 
sections and continuous rows above the windows. Sinks andj 
laundry tubs are built into a continuous row of base cabinets} 
with counter tops of linoleum, extended up the walls toy 
sill height. Linoleum edgings and moldings are of plastic. 


Looking toward the dining alcove 


Living room, showing heater location The U-shaped kitchen 
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Description by CONSTANTIN A. PERTZOFF, ARCHITECT 


We own fifty acres of land which we believe to be very 
beautiful and which is undoubtedly very New England. 
Ten acres are occupied by the apple orchard. The bal- 
ance is a wooded valley which opens up to form a bay of 
a secluded little lake. The land is hilly; the house does 
not occupy its highest point, yet it is nearly 100 feet 
above sea level. The land has never been built upon 
but it is, in a sense, old land and parts of it have been 
cultivated generations ago. It shares fully in that 
charming geometry of human work of the past that 
is so characteristic of New England landscape: the 
tracery of old stone walls crosses the woods, runs 
down to the lake, is revealed by the young orchard. 
This geometry has been recognized in the design of the 
many new stone walls that surround the house. The 
land has an old name dating back to the Biblical days 
of New England: “Canaan pastures.” 
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This land, its contours, its use, its ““geometry,” the mag- 
nificent fifty-mile view of distant mountains beyond the 
lake—above all, its very distinct personality—not only 
determined the layout of the grounds, the location and 
orientation of the house, but influenced to a certain 
degree its design as well. 


The house stands on two or three fairly level acres be- 
tween the orchard and the valley. Cultivated land comes 
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“The position of the service wing ... is identical with the position of a barn in a New England homestead . . .” 
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“The exceptional view determined the orientation of the ae 
principal rooms of the house: the windows of both dining ai 
and living rooms face northwest, the only exception being earn 
. ° .K. 10-6 17-6" 
the southwestern flower bay. On the second floor, however, SECOND FLOOR —<7e 
the question of sunshine becomes predominant and the orien- U [ | | | 
tation reverses itself—all bedrooms, except g vest room, have a 








either southeastern or southwestern windows. This reversal 
of orientation normally would have created a complicated 
planning problem but in our case it suggested an arrange- 
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right to the house, orchard on one side, rather extensive 
vegetable garden on the other. Lawns are cut down to 
a minimum except in the view side where they merge 
into a meadow forming an open space of nearly an acre. 
The fundamental aesthetic relationship between the 
house and the land is identical with the one long ago 
established in the New England landscape. It is essen- 
tially the relationship of contrast: in this case, as in 
the case of many farmhouses, it is the contrast between 
a simple, white, geometric form and an ungroomed but 
mellowed landscape. I believe that utmost simplicity 
and clarity of form is of fundamental importance in 
this relationship. I tried to achieve this clarity of form. 


The house is a simple rectangle with an “‘L,” the service 
wing, attached to it by an open passage. Both the house 
and the service wing have forms that are easily per- 
ceived. Their relationship is also clear. The house as 
a whole appears to “read” well even at a considerable 
distance. The position of the service wing is, by the 
way, identical with the traditional position of a barn 
in a New England farmstead: it shelters the house from 
the northern and northeastern storms. The single pitch 
roof of the wing offers the minimum wall area to the 
storm and the maximum to the sun. The roof itself 
appears to function as an effective deflector. 


It was not our intention when we moved to Lincoln to 
lead in the country a suburban existence. We do not 
pretend to be farmers but our interest in the land goes 
beyond the lawn and the flower borders. Work in the 
garden, in the orchard, and in the woods very quickly 
became our chief recreation and sole exercise. In these 
days of shortages of everything, we take considerable 
pleasure in the fact that our land’s productiori of apples 
and firewood is measured in scores of truckloads. Al- 
though we still seem to be able to secure adequate labor, 
a great deal of our production depends not only on our 
management, but on our actual participation. This use 
of the land quite properly influenced the design of the 
house. One instance of this influence is the prominence 
of communications between the house proper and the 
triangular court formed by the garage and the shed 
around which most of the equipment is stored and be- 
yond which lie the vegetable gardens. Another instance 
is the absence of provisions for the lounging variety of 
“outdoor living” so overemphasized in modern residen- 
tial architecture. 


To take full advantage of the site, the house was en- 
dowed with a certain degree of transparency: there is 
an axial relationship between many doors and corre- 
sponding windows on the opposite walls; the front door 
is not only set in a glass block panel but is perforated 


On the view side, lawns merge into a meadow forming an open space of nearly an acre 


as well; the open passage between the house and service 
wing which frames a very charming view is duplicated 
in the design of the shed. 


Although as a rule we entertain moderately and in- 
formally, the house is taxed to its full capacity, once in 
a while, by a large musical gathering. On these occa- 
sions, the living room and the dining room function 
jointly as a music room. Circulation of the first floor 
was studied with due regard to the problem of handling 
these considerable gatherings. The entrance hall for 
this reason was made very spacious; the three principal 
rooms of the first floor are intercommunicating, can be 
used en suite and can be serviced from either end. 


The only other unusual feature of the house is the com- 
plete separation of the servants’ quarters from the 
house proper. The servants’ quarters developed into a 
complete little house consisting of a living room, kitchen, 
two bedrooms, and bath. It has a sheltered connection 
with the main house through the basement and an open 
air one through the first floor passage. This arrange- 
ment makes possible the employment of a couple with 
a child; and furthermore it endows the house with a 
flexibility which may prove to be very valuable in these 
uncertain days: either the house or the service wing 
can be used independently with the other one closed 
or both can be used together as they are used now. 


The clarity of form and the simplicity of relationship 
of various shapes preoccupied me fully as much in the 
design of the interior as they did in the exterior. Spa- 
ciousness was emphasized rather than size. The whole 
plan, particularly the arrangement of circulations, was 
deliberately kept as straightforward as possible. I be- 
lieve the plan “reads” well; like the general mass of 
the house, it is easily grasped. 


The materials used in the interior are in keeping with 
the general character of the house. With the sole ex- 
ception of teak used in kitchen counters and in bath- 
room floors, all materials are native and some local. 
Most of the rooms are simply plastered and painted. 
Wallpaper is used in some rooms upstairs. There is 
only one paneled wall—it separates the living room 
from the work room. 


The entire design is subordinated to a 16’ rhythm. This 
unit and its subdivision of 8’ and 4’ determined to a 
considerable extent the interior arrangement. I believe 
that a simple rhythm of this sort consistently carried 
through is not only an aesthetic asset but results in 
considerable simplication of the structure and conse- 
quent reduction of costs. 


The construction problem was approached in the fol- 
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“The skeleton construction is of particular importance. 
It is actually possible in our case to remove practically 
all exterior and interior walls of the main house without 
destroying the bulk of the investment. Needless to say, 
this offers unusual opportunities for future alterations of 
the plan, appearance, and even of function and purpose 
of the house. Our house of course is not even remotely the 
answer to the question of flexibility. It is merely a tentative 
step in what I think is the right direction. It only suggests 
a feasible alternate to that dream of real estate men—the 
house that would automatically fall apart as soon as the 
mortgage is paid up. It will certainly require no techno- 
logical or any other revolution to make possible the con- 
struction of houses in which a highly durable primary 
structure will permit an easy rearrangement or replacement 
of all vertical surfaces, both exterior and interior. Granting 
the accessibility of mechanical equipment, a house of such 
type will have the faculty of renewing itself periodically 
without undue economic loss.” 


lowing way: I subdivided the problem according to the 
principal structural functions, studied these functions 
separately and tried to find in each case the best solu- 
tion. The enclosure of space by vertical planes, the 
subdivision of the space by horizontal planes, and the 
bearing of loads I assumed to be these principal struc- 
tural functions. One may argue that this brief list can 
be added to more or less indefinitely but in my opinion 
none but the above three affect directly the development 
of the structural philosophy of a given building. Even 
these three are not very easily separated from each 
other. For example, the principal function of the hori- 
zontal planes of the building—the floors—is, obviously, 
to carry loads and it seems absurd to consider this func- 
tion separately. Only when one thinks in terms of col- 
umns and girders whose sole purpose is to carry loads— 
the membrane function of the floor becomes apparent. 


In this case the primary frame is of fireproofed steel. 
The exterior walls which are non-bearing (except when 
one story high) were designed primarily to resist 
weather. These walls are of brick, 8” thick, of a type 
developed by Professor Voss of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. The first floor is of re-enforced concrete 
and so is the paved terrace above the kitchen. These 
two slabs enclose in incombustible and fire-resisting 
shells those parts of the house where 90 percent of fires 
normally originate. All other horizontal surfaces of 
both house and service wing are of heavy timber ‘“‘slow 
burning” construction. This construction was chosen 
because it gives a degree of fire protection quite ade- 
quate for a residence and because it is a great deal more 
fiexible while considerably less expensive than re-en- 
forced concrete. I did not consider lightweight unpro- 
tected steel floor construction because I am not satisfied 
with its fire resistance. The cost comparison of the 


heavy und light wood constructions is quite interesting. 
I will not go into details but I will say that the principal 


Living room paneling and the work room woodwork are 
white oak, waxed; the first floor is black walnut, also 
waxed; the second floor is white oak 
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Floor of the dining room window bay (used as a radiant heating panel) is of purple slate 








Wall and Window Details, Architect’s Home 
eececeeeeee ee © © @ © « Constantin A. Pertzoff, Architect 
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cost item is the increase of thickness of floor boards 
from %” to 134”). There are other items of course 
but they are cancelled by various economies. Briefly 
speaking, there seems to be no reason why the increase 
in cost of construction caused by the use of heavy tim- 
ber should exceed the value of one board foot per square 
foot of floor. In the case of our house, the total increase 
as compared to conventional wooden construction was 
about $200. Heavy timber construction has one advan- 
tage which is of very great importance from the stand- 
point of flexibility of the plan: it is possible to design it 
in a way that removes all limitation in placing of parti- 
tions. It virtually becomes “platform” construction. 


The conception of a functional house seems to have pene- 
trated deep enough into the consciousness of at least the 
younger groups of our profession. Yet in actual prac- 
tice this conception, if recognizable at all under a thick 
layer of mannerisms, often takes the form of undue 
emphasis on some peculiarity of the client’s require- 
ments with the consequence that the house becomes 
capricious and essentially frivolous. There is no need 
to be too pedantic about it but one should recognize that 
this tendency to design a house as if it were an ortho- 
pedic shoe—useless on another man’s foot—ignores the 
fact that a functional house should function properly 
both in time and in space. Its usefulness should be 
extended for as long as possible and should have as 
broad a social base as possible. The business of building 
a house involves, in my way of thinking, the assump- 
tion of a definite obligation toward the community by 
both owner and architect. It is hardly logical to preach 
the tearing down of houses before they become obsolete 
and keep on designing houses which carry the germ of 
their own premature obsolescence. The question of 
speeding up the turnover of residential building is a 
tricky, technical, legal, and economic problem. An in- 
dividual architect can do very little about it. But the 


“The house stands on two or three fairly level acres between the orchard and valley...” 


same architect can do a great deal in his everyday work 
to increase the usefulness of his houses. First of all, 
he can emphasize those requirements of the family in 
question which are in harmony with today’s ways of 
living and, insofar as it is possible, with tomorrow’s 
trends—this will broaden the social usefulness of the 
house. Second, he can endow his houses with a far 
greater degree of flexibility than they now possess. 
There are two kinds of flexibility: the flexibility in the 
use of an existing house and the ease of alterations. By 
the separation of the servants’ quarters from the main 
house and by the choice of a skeleton type of construc- 
tion, I tried to incorporate both kinds of flexibility in 
the design of our house. 


In conclusion, a few words dealing with another aspect 
of construction. I am appreciably older than the major- 
ity of modern American architects. I completed my 
formal training in the middle twenties. In some respects 
it was not the best time to complete one’s education (I 
tried to correct this by returning to the status of a 
student over and over again) but it had one distinct 
advantage: I was able to acquire a great deal of practi- 
“al experience before the crash came. It is fashionable 
now, among the younger sets, to speak sneeringly of the 
state of the profession in those remote days. Bad as it 
may have been in many respects, it had one quality 
which is in danger of being lost: I think that at least 
the leading American offices in the decade of prosperity 
established standards of quality of construction and of 
thoroughness of preparation of drawings and specifica- 
tions which, as a whole, have not been equalled anywhere 
in the world and approached only in England. 


I sincerely admire the daring, resourcefulness and some- 
times downright talent of many a young architect; but 
frankly, as often as not, I am appalled by the low qual- 
ity of construction. Sometimes this lack of quality is 
excused by the experimental character of the building, 
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Service wing living room, looking through 
to the kitchen 


Detail of truss in service wing 


but sometimes it is obvious that the young man in 
question did not know any better. 


Quality of construction is not a luxury. A certain min- 
imum, not very low at that, is an economic necessity 
in any type of a house if one analyzes properly the up- 
keep charges. This minimum can be dispensed with 
only in temporary shelters. Quality of construction is 
not synonymous with expensive materials and methods 
of construction. In fact, a high degree of quality is 
much easier to achieve if the type of construction is 
simple and straightforward and if a wide selection of 
materials is readily available. Neither is the quality 
of construction necessarily limited to buildings of con- 
servative type. The thorough and detailed study which 
should be a prerequisite of any worth while experiment 
will inevitably result (if the experiment is successful) 
in a high degree of quality. In fact, the lack of suffi- 
cient quality will necessarily destroy the value of the 
experiment. 


The understanding of quality of construction and the 
uncompromising insistence on a suitable degree of it be- 
long (to my way of thinking) to the very essence of an 
architectural mind. 
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An open, covered passage 
separates the house and 
service wing 
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Total Cure for a Sorry Case “Something old and something new” might constitute 


the theme song for the wholesale remodeling and ex- 
. tension treatment that was given to this old house, 
Cleveland, Ohio original photographs of which appear on the following 
two pages. The place is the architect’s own home and 
office. As Mr. Little puts it: “The problem was to ob- 
tain the advantages of contemporary planning ideas 
and still retain all of the old structure. Where large 
BASCOM LITTLE, ARCHITECT areas of glass were not required—on the north eleva- 
tion, for example—it was found sensible to use the old 
window frames; whereas on the south (photo above) 
with its sun, view of the woods, and best breezes, a 
whole wall of glass was used. The only concessions to 
traditionalism are the shutters, which were used to 
improve the proportion of existing window frames.” 
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The resultant house is something of a stylistic Mulligan 
stew, but as in a well-brewed stew, the disparate ele- 
ments have been intelligently blended to form a satisfy- 
ing whole. 
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Motor court entrance. The house walls are 
painted red; trim and shutters are white 
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This house is a good example of the usual form of war 
on architectural obsolescence—application of a vigorous 
cure to a structure otherwise nominated for oblivion. 
The architect inherited the steep, wooded hillside prop- 
erty, located near the border between Cleveland proper 
and Cleveland Heights. The site is large—some 3%, 
acres, with a 600-foot frontage—with the existing house 
placed well toward the rear of the property. Since it 
has aS near neighbors Western Reserve University and 
the University Hospitals, development along the fron- 
tage is a promising future possibility; it therefore 
seemed a sound investment to reclaim the old house. 


The existing 4-room house with attached barn and hay- 
loft, built in 1888, was anything but promising. It is the 
more remarkable that in the finished job, as the “Be- 
fore” and “After” snapshots clearly show, practically 
all of what existed structurally was maintained. 


According to the architect, “the new part of the house 
(the garage and connecting porch) was carefully de- 
signed to gain privacy. The garage with its peaked 
roof shuts out a view of a busy street to the west from 
both first- and second-floor windows.” 


In detail, the floor plans appear unduly complicated and 
full of strange breaks, but we learn that this is “due 
to the need to accommodate a number of built-in fea- 
tures (such as dust-proof wardrobes) which were 
brought from another house.” 


Among other items to be accommodated was an un- 
usual collection of antique furniture. Many home own- 
ers and architects, too, would have at once assumed 
that this condition required strict adherence to tradi- 
tional settings. In this case, however, the sanctimoni- 
ous approach was eschewed; clean wall planes without 
moldings were built, with the curious result, as Mr. 
Little points out, that “the antiques are actually con- 


siderably more effective than they were in the linen- 
fold oak-paneled room for which originally bought.” 


At the time this job was done, various rejects from a 
nearby government housing project were available at 
low cost, and the architect took delight in using some 
of the unorthodox items from this source that could 
hardly have been anticipated by a specification author. 
Discarded plywood formwork was used for finish floors; 
4” x 4” shoring from the same source became studding 
and rafters; exterior doors were also rejects from the 
housing project; the lintel over the living room fire- 
place is a piece of old blackboard; a junk shop provided 
the wash basin in the first-floor lavatory; stone for the 
retaining walls was obtained by intercepting a load 
of excavated material on the way to the city dump. 
This was acquired at the extremely reasonable cost of 
two bottles of beer for the truck driver. 


Before 


Southern hillside front. The living room window .| 
wall is shaded by an overhang calibrated ‘to 
the angle of the sun 
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A twentieth century setting displays eighteenth 
century furniture to good advantage 
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Living porch, showing use of discarded 
4” x 4” shoring for framing members 


Bedroom 
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ACT I. 
The awkward old house, built in 1903 


Remodeling Job in Three Acts, Berkeley, Calif. 


Frederick L. Confer, Architect 


ACT Il. 


The “Colonial” period, 1936-1941 


Howard Moise, A.1.A., Architect for the Final Act 


In 1941, this property passed to the hands of its third 
owner at a cost of $9,500—and thence to Mr. Moise for 
further alteration. Doctor’s orders had forced the 
owner to look for a house with a downstairs bedroom 
and bath, not too brightly lighted, and he bought the 
house chiefly because it provided that feature. Fur- 
thermore, with the many changes made by its previous 
owner, it had become a pleasant, commodious, livable 
house in most respects. But there was one exception— 
a serious one: it had no provision for outdoor living; 
no porch, no garden, no contact with the outdoors except 
by way of the front door and the brick stoop. There was 
also a lack of functionally separated living or play 








ACT lll. The present house, designed for better living 









Photos (of new work) 


by Roger Sturtevant 
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spaces for the different age groups of a family includ- 
ing parents, two children in college, and one of high 
school age. 


The correction of these two faults and the creation of 
facilities whereby the owner’s wife could indulge her 
predilection for gardening constituted the chief condi- 
tions which the architect for the second major remodc!- 
ing operation had to meet. 





Arrangement of furniture and folding screens 
breaks up the long living room into functionally 
separate areas. 





The bamboo-pole surface on a portion of the 
playroom walls helps increase the room’s 
apparent height. 
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Very little was done to the existing interior of the 
house except to paint the main rooms bone white (elim- 
inating wallpaper), move some picture moldings, and 
carefully plan and supervise the furnishing. The own- 
er’s downstairs bedroom was lined with bookshelves and 
painted an “operating room” green for maximum eye 
comfort. But the chief improvement was provision of 
the badly-needed facilities for outdoor living. 


In the space between the dining room and the rear lot 
line a generous porch or outdoor living room was con- 
structed, wide open to the South sun but closed on the 
North and West against the chilly winds which blow 
in from San Francisco Bay. The bare back yard, which 
had previously served only to harbor a dog kennel and 
the garbage can, was converted into a brick-paved patio. 
A lower porch provided a shaded extension to the patio 
and increased its apparent size. A high screen of lattice 
and glass-like fabric converted the exposed garage roof 
into a sheltered, out-of-the-way work place and sun 
deck. Finally, the basement area under the dining room 
and kitchen was developed into a play room and game 
room, with a two-way bar, for the use of the younger 
members of the family. 


The creation of these two rooms and of the lower porch 
was achieved by taking advantage of favorable grade 
conditions. The main floor of the house was well above 
grade in the front, and the lot sloped several feet toward 
the rear. At the back of the house the underpinnings 
were high enough so that, by lowering the grade and 
foundations only about 18 inches, it was possible to 
insert an additional story under the main floor. The 
ceilings are low, but the effect is not unpleasant. 
Finally, attention should be called to the ingenious solu- 
tion of the small but important problem of where to put 
the garbage can for a kitchen a story above ground and 
without access to the back yard. A garbage closet with 
an unlocked door on the street for the use of the gar- 
bage man, and a trap door, equipped with a foot-operated 
cover, in the floor of the service porch-do the trick. 


The cost of the improvements and the total investment 
which the house in its present form represents (exclu- 
sive of architect’s fee and cost of landscaping) was 
$7,028. The landscaping cost came to approximately 
$272, the architect’s fee, $700, or an over-all total of 
about $8,000. Of the $9,500 paid for the house, $2,000 
may be considered as the value of the land. Adding the 
remaining $7,500 to the $8,000 expended for alteration 
brings the total cost of the house itself to $15,500. Is 
this too much to spend for a remodeled house? The 
answer would seem to be that a new house of similar 
construction and equipment and of equal floor area, 
figured at the rate of $6 per square foot (the figure in 
general use for estimates at the time of the latest re- 
modeling), would have cost at least $25,000. 
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)Walls of 10-in. redwood siding, treated with one coat of 
Hoil-thinned pink paint wiped off, shield the upper porch 
Sfrom the prevailing—and sometimes disagreeable—winds. 
'The ceiling is pink-painted plywood. White trim frames 
Sthe view of garden and patio. 
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The patio paving brick, laid en 2-in. cement grout, with 
vertical joints sand-filled, is continued to form the 
flooring for the lower porch or loggia. The stairway 
provides an agreeable connecting link between the main 
floor of the house and the garden level. 










































This veritable ark of a house had been in the archi- 
tect’s family for many years, accumulating wings and 
oddments as it rocked along. One particularly plush 
period had even seen the addition of a grand ballroom! 
Long since, the place had passed beyond the confines of 
any definitive unit, and under ordinary circumstances 
might have been considered hopeless today. But there 
the house was, and as the war produced its full measure 
of family readjustments, it became desirable for various 
segments of the family to find a suitable place in which 
to “carry on.” The result was the partial rejuvenation 
of the old place. 














No claim is made that what has been done is a model 
for others to follow, and certainly the over-all house 
still remains a bulky and unlikely dwelling for any | 
average family. Even to the owners, the remodeling is 
frankly a temporary expedient, and in most of the work , 
the least elaborate of materials—composition board, 
sheets of plywood, etc.—have been employed. 














Nonetheless, the renaissance that has been brought to 
the individual rooms is instructive to any architect com- ff 
missioned to improve existing facilities in an old house; ff 
for while the house as a whole is exotic, the separate | 
rooms are not untypical. And the architect, in addition 
to achieving the results with modest materials, has so | 


An Oldtimer Undergoes Surgery poate ae ae sn rooms constitute contemporary 


As in many elderly great houses, the old kitchen was 

. . located at a considerable distance from the dining room, 
Prides Crossing, Massachusetts and communication with the family part of the house 
involved a good hike. By bringing the kitchen and 

pantry together in an efficient unit immediately adjacent [ 

to the dining room and including a spiral staircase from [ 
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Kitchen (left) and pantry (right); spiral stairs lead to the upstairs hall 
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Photos by Cushing-Cellatly 


The remodeled living room: walls of smooth white 
plaster; ceiling, sand-float finish in light gray blue; 
fireplace, travertine of a pink-beige tone. 


Exterior, showing window wall 
of the remodeled living room 


Storage cabinets and radiator 
screen are built of hard 
composition board and natural 
birch plywood 


REMOVED 








































Glazed panels, hinged to fold back, make up the huge view 
window in the living room 


Closet wall of the upper hall; details and photos below 
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The new subdivided closet in 
the dressing room is equipped 
with sliding doors. 
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New sash and a new color scheme have enlivened this 
bedroom. Three of the walls are pale pink smooth 


plaster; the fourth, behind the beds, is painted dove gray. 


The curtains are natural basket weave fabric with a 
printed leaf pattern in gray,and dark green. 


the pantry to one end of the upstairs hall, innumerable 
unnecessary steps have been eliminated. Organization 
of the new culinary department is along the efficient 
lines of the most up-to-date kitchens. And the spirit of 
the rooms has been raised with a bright color scheme 
of red and white. Walls and cabinet work have a white 
gloss-painted finish; cabinet interiors are left natural 
fir plywood; a washable, hard-surfaced tile covers the 
wall areas between the underside of cabinets and counter 
tops; work surfaces are either stainless steel or red 
linoleum. The floor is covered with gray marbleized 
linoleum, and the curtains are a red cotton plaid. 


The upstairs hall closet wall (following page) is worked 
out for efficient and central organization for the belong- 
ings of various members of the household; the central, 
under-window cabinet is painted cream color; the other 
closet surfaces are painted rose red; the floor is wine- 
red linoleum. 


The enclosure for a bedroom radiator has been extended 
to form shelves and a small dressing table unit. 
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Photos by Roger Sturtevant 


Imaginative Flight 
From House to Garden 


Berkeley, California 


WILLIAM WILSON WURSTER, A.I.A., ARCHITECT 
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From the viewpoint of an owner whose chief delights 


are gardening and cooking, this high-waisted house had 
two abysmal flaws: there was no way to approach the 
garden from the house except by an ungainly little 
kitchen stoop with steep, ladder-like stairs; and the 
kitchen was poorly arranged and ill-equipped, was alte 
gether inefficient and unpleasant. 


Through the architect’s good offices, both of these 
“essentials” have not only been provided, but drama 
tized in a most exceptional way. The new kitchen might 
well impress Oscar of the Waldorf, and the new back 
stairs achieve the combined aspect of a shaft of light, 
a tower of glass, and an articulated spiral eyrie. 


It is important to note that by appending the stairs 
outside the existing building wall, interior cutting, 
patching, and the general confusion usually involved 
in the introduction of a new stair were almost entirely 
avoided. In effect, this single extraordinary element 
provides three floors of the house with a wholly new 
hallway and means of circulation. Where, before, # 
trip to the garden meant the equivalent of a visit 
the garbage can or a devious route to lower levels via 
private rooms, new doors now open from each level, and 
the approach to the garden becomes an experience not 
be duplicated for miles around—if anywhere. 
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The kitchen (photos at left) where 
meals have been prepared for as 
many as 54 dinner guests and 
where, at Christmas time, the 
owner turns out 4,000 cookies for 
lucky friends, is regally outfitted 
with a series of built-in electric 
units comprising oven, broiler, and 
warming cabinet, counter tops of 
stainless steel with shallow steel 
sash above, and a splendid array 
of cupboards and shelf cabinets 
with a place for everything. The 
silver drawers are made with 
fitted covers so that when the 
owner is away, the drawers become 
strapped boxes exactly sized for 
storage at the bank. 
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Photos by Roger Sturtevant 


On the exterior, no attempt was made to do more 
than match surface treatment with existing 
work: natural shingles, green-painted trim. 


One-Room Improvement 


Berkeley, California 


Walls and cupboard doors are of waxed redwood 
plywood; ceiling: plaster board, painted pink. 
The upholstery is oyster white, and the rug 
repeats warm tones found in the fireplace brick. 
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HOWARD MOISE, A.I.A., ARCHITECT 


The original room was too small and poorly lighted. The 
“view” from two double-hung windows on the east was 
a close-up of a wall of the house next door. The stilted 
ceiling of coved plaster was at 9’-6”. The owner, re- 
tired Dean of Women of the University of California, 
desired a more commodious and attractive room in 
which to work. 


The alteration more than doubled the size of the room 
and bookshelf space. To shield the old “view,” the new 
easterly windows are of ribbed glass; the new southern 
windows admit abundant sunlight and allow a glimpse 
of front garden and street. Two sections of the steel 
sash are hinged to open and are provided with roll 
screens. For the Berkeley climate, the architect ex- 
plains, “This is as much fresh air as one ever wants.” 
The end tier of bricks of the open-end fireplace is turned 
at an angle to protect adjacent woodwork. 
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sarily mean that such products are currently available for civilian use. 
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Se) we AMR OGRESS... 


THE FIRST GREAT 
LABORATORY DEVOTED 
EXCLUSIVELY TO 
RESEARCH ON 
ELECTRICAL WIRES 
AND CABLES 


... thus “basic research in a particular 
industry devolves naturally upon the 
leading manufacturer.’’ General Cable 
has been alert to its responsibility. 
In this great Laboratory are maturing 
the insulation discoveries and 


product developments which will loom 





large in days ahead. 






GENERAL CABLE 
CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Bare and Insulated Wires and Cables 
for Every Electrical Purpose 
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Books 


by Rita Davidson and William Smull 


“FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES” 


TVA — Democracy on the March. David 
E. Lilienthal. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1944. 248 pages, $2.50. 


It is significant that when TVA, a pub- 
lic agency, actually executed its own 
blueprints it scotched the word “plan- 
ning.” Instead, it described its work as 
the achievement of unity of resource 
development at the grass-roots level. 
(That sounds like hard going; actually, 
this book is very readable, almost “pop- 
ular.”) Similarly, the Planning De- 
partment, instead of being a staff organ 
for the ivory tower dwellers, fanned out 
to include the activities of the entire 
organization. The most striking depar- 
ture from orthodox planning practice 
was the refusal of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to freeze its aims into a mas- 
ter plan. “Not one goal, but a direction. 
Not one plan, once and for all, but the 
conscious. selection by the people of suc- 
cessive plans.” The tools of the trade 
had indeed evolved into a basic phil- 
osophy. 


The TVA’s contribution to planning 
experience should be measured in more 
than the technical sense, for it shattered 
the dichotomous concept that plans 
should be manufactured in one agency 
and executed in another. The organiza- 
tion’s success should be a portent to 
legislators who would construct future 
National Resources Planning Boards as 
isolated islands for thought. To chan- 
nel resources to effect material and 
spiritual progress requires coordination 
of action with direction. 


The faith of TVA’s chairman in an in- 
dividual’s ability to work with his 
neighbors and governments to harness 
technology into a genie for good is 
heartening. The Ruskin-like fear of the 
machine and of mass-production meth- 
ods is vitiated by the economic and so- 
cial freedom which science has brought 
to the Tennessee River Valley. An ef- 
ficient democracy inhabited by four and 
a‘ half million persons, equal in area to 
England and Scotland combined and 
embracing seven states, has resulted 
from treating the resources of the 
watershed as a whole. The respect for 
the interrelationships between electric- 
ity and industry, industry and farming, 
farming and soil building, and soil 
building and fiood control has enriched 
not only the area but the entire nation. 


100 PENCIL POINTS, SEPTEMBER, 1944 


The TVA rests on three principles: a 
federal autonomous agency with author- 
ity to make its decisions in the region; 
responsibility to deal with its resources 
as a unified whole; and a policy of work- 
ing in cooperation with state and local 
agencies and the region’s inhabitants 
and their organizations. 


Autonomy made possible the first re- 
gional approach to the problems of a 
river valley in this country. The usual 
political and administrative buckpass- 
ing was side-stepped by the device of 
resting complete responsibility for all 
phases of the program in one agency. 
Since “it was not conceded that at the 
hour of Creation the Lord had divided 
and classified natural resources to con- 
form to the organization chart of the 
federal government,” problems could be 
treated in relation to their natural set- 
ting and accountability could be fixed. 


The treatment of resources in the light 
of their mutual inter-dependence staved 
off the possibility of dissipation of some 
resources at the expense of the current 
favorite, this usually being the practice 
in damming water to produce electric 
power. Flood control, irrigation, refor- 
estation, and land reclamation, in addi- 
tion to the production of electric power, 
made for valley rehabilitation in terms 
broader than physical. 


Success here in separating decentralized 
authority indicates that bigness need 
not be a curse if values are continually 
reduced to human scale. The Valley’s 
method of dynamic decentralization is 
best illustrated by its electric power 
program. Only power transmission and 
generation are centralized; distribution 
is handled locally by public or private 
systems. Fear of centralization has 
kept the program in the Valley and 
eliminated directives by remote control. 
The unit of administration, the water- 
shed, has been limited to manageable 
proportions. Top responsibility has been 
conceived in terms of planning, leader- 
ship, stimulus, and guidance; and the 
citizens have been educated to their 
stake and privileges in the undertaking. 
The use of the demonstration method 
is well borne out by the demonstration 
farm, the encouragement of private en- 
terprise to realize its own individuality 
in the expression of the common good, 
and the deliberate anonymity of the 
Authority, which are all expressions of 
the philosophy that explains that the 
“why” is as important as the actual 
doing. 

A decade of achievement has convinced 
Mr. Lilienthal that the Valley’s methods 
are sound. He envisions a future where- 
in men can preserve their representa- 
tive institutions by relieving the pres- 
sure on overtaxed resources. His 
healthy disgust with the semanticists 
who pose insoluble choices between pri- 
vate enterprise and socialism, public 
bureaucracy and private monopoly, re- 
sults from his talent for facing reality 
and ducking at labels. His statement 
that “a river has no nationality” is 
prescient of the place in international 
relations which the regional authority 
can occupy. 






























































Mr. Lilienthal’s vision is well founded. 
In Brazil the San Francisco valley's 
role has been forecast, and in America 
a vigorous campaign is being conducted 
for a multi-purpose development in the 
Missouri River valley. 


In the light of Lilienthal’s message, the 
current battle of the books between the 
Moses strategians and the unbarbered 
planners indicates the futility of words 
and the need of action. The appendix 
contains valuable references for tech- 
nicians including some literature on 
architecture, regional development, and 
community planning in the Tennessee 
River Valley. 


PRE-COLUMBIAN PLANNING 

The Architectonic City in the Americas. 
Significant Forms, Origins, and Pros- 
pects. Hugo Leipziger, University of 
Texas, Austin. Feb. 1944. (Bureau of 
Engineering Research Series No. 39, 
Bureau of Municipal Research Studies 
No. 21) 110 pages, 40 plates. 


The philosophical bases of modern arch- 
itecture and rational city planning in- 
dicated by functionalism and cultural 
integrity are timeless. Good production 
in all ages has been inspired by these 
same ideals. Dr. Leipziger in this short 
book discusses the expression of these 
principles in pre-Columbian New World 
civilization. The book divides naturally 
into three sections; the first concerned 
primarily with Mayan, Aztec, Inca, and 
Toltec construction; the second with 
contemporary awareness of planning 
problems. The final section, composed 
of illustrations which are related to the 
text, provides visual evidence of the 
author’s ability to correlate diffuse 
factors. 


The discussion of pre-colonial work de- 
teriorates too frequently into a catalog 
of place-names with little to hold them 
together. It is difficult to dissect out 
any thesis from the thumbnail descrip- 
tions of ruins in Latin America and 
brief references to European and pre- 
Christian influences. The second part 
of the book presents’ Dr. Leipziger’s 
views more intelligibly. The significance 
of the pre-Columbian work to the south 
of us becomes clearer. The enthusiastic 
discourse provides an effective picture 
of an integrated plan based on broad 
concepts with its salutary effect upon 
the society concerned. He sees the prob- 
lems of modern architecture and plan- 
ning in a wide focus which compre- 
hends the kinship of work in other civ- 
ilizations and fields. 


Gestalt psychology, with its insistence 
upon a completely integrated organism, 
provides some basis for the discussion. 
Systematic organization might have 
made this book a more lucid, and thus 
a more valuable, contribution to the lit- 
erature of regional and community 
planning. 

ONE STEP, AT LEAST 

Plan for Public Recreational Areas, 
City Plan Commission, St. Louis, Mis- 


souri. Jan. 1944. 39 pages, 22 plates 
of maps and plans. 


(Continued on page 106) 
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Simple and compact arrangement without mov- 
ing parts, and induced air-flow are shown in 
this cross section drawing of Carrier Conduit 
Weathermaster. 






(Above) Floor sleeves, much smaller than used 
for conventional risers, provide ample openings 
through floor for conduit, water pipes, and 
drain of Carrier Conduit Weathermaster System. 





i 


Individual room Weathermaster (above) re- 
eives high velocity conditioned air direct from 
suldoors. A turn of the dial sets the tempera- 
ture desired and flow of hot or cold water 
through unit is automatically controlled. Air 
and water connections completely concealed. 
Unit has no moving parts 


operation is noiseless. 





New Development 
in Air Conditioning 
for Hospitals 





Typical room in the new St. Francis Hospital, Peoria, Ill. Architect: Hamilton B. Dix. Consulting 
Engineers: Beling Eng. Co. General Contractor: V. Jobst & Sons. Mechanical Contractor: Crowley Bros. 
Carrier Weathermaster is installed under window. 


FOR NEW OR EXISTING STRUCTURES; 
PROVIDES INDIVIDUAL ROOM CONTROL 


PATIENTS in the new St. Francis Hospital, Peoria, Ill., have a better chance 
for recovery, thanks to a revolutionary new development in air conditioning 
-the Carrier Conduit Weathermaster System. 


Odors and germs cannot circulate from room to room through this sys- 
tem, nor does it transmit noises. Each room has its own individual Weather- 
master supplying an abundance of clean, outdoor air, properly humidified, 
and kept at the temperature wanted in that room. Doctor or nurse changes 
temperature by dialing “warmer” or “cooler.” Temperatures in adjoining 
rooms may vary widely, as desired. 

Advantages of the new system are obtained through a basic development 
in design—use of compact conduits instead of conventional ducts for carry- 
ing high-velocity conditioned air from a central station apparatus to 
individual rooms. Saves 85% of floor space required for conventional 
ducts—provides as much as one extra 
floor of usable space in an eight story 
structure. Easily installed in existing 
buildings. Amazingly low installation 
and operating costs. Write now for a 
brochure detailing the advantages of 
the Carrier Conduit Weathermaster 
System. 

CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Carrier engineers will gladly co- 
operate with architects and con- 
sulting engineers toward incor- 
poration of air conditioning, 
refrigeration, and industria] 


heating in the design and reno- 





vation of post-war structures. 
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RICHMOND 


FORM-TY ENGINEERING 


RICHMOND I10-WAY 


SAVING PLAN 


Provides all kinds of 
torm-tying devices to 
(aplele} 1-mmagel i 

Economizes because Form 
Ties cost less to 
wire, band or rod ties 


se than 


Supplies Form Ties engi 
neered for safe working 
loads of 1,500-30,000 Ibs 
Assures fastererecting 
and stripping plus big 
lumber savings 


5—Promotes perfect align 


ment for correct wall 

thickness 
—Protects job against rust 

staining with ‘'] to 3 inch 
rath iclela. 

Saves shipping and han- 

dling costs because of sci- 
entifically reduced weight 
Is royal bY known prevention 
against termite destruc 
tion. 
Enables you to borrow 
working elelas Mmeolslemicd slo) / 
only for ties in the job 
Is planned from job plans 
to use the right size of 
ties and the legst number 
of ties to fit forming for 
fast, safe work 
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Wether you are planning, 
designing or estimating on a concrete 
job—large or small—there are Dollars to 
be saved on Form Work by planning. 


Richmond Services to Architects, Engi- 
neers and Contractors include recom- 
mendations on Form Tying Devices, 
Consultation on Form problems and 
Forming used, as well as Estimates on 
requirements, alf'without obligation. 


The list of big jobs on which Richmond 
Form Ties have saved on form-work costs 


and speeded up completion is a blue-. 


ribbon list of modern construction. It in- 
cludes mammoth projects everywhere— 
and small contracts, too. There is a 
Richmond Tie engineered for every type 
of concrete construction. We plan a Tie 
to fit the work. 


For information, write to our Plan- 
ning Division. 


RICHMOND screw 


ey 


LIBERTY 


NCHOR COMPANY, INC. 


AVENUE 


BROOKLYN NEW 


Estanlished 1911 + 


YORK 
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(Continued from page 100) 


This report, a part of the revised city 
plan being prepared by the City Plan 
Commission of St. Louis, faces frankly 
the fact that the modern city has not 
been built for a happy life. To improve 
the living qualities of the city, the 
Commission presents a program to meet 
the problems of leisure time. The role 
of small adult parks, large play areas, 
and school playgrounds is well under- 
stood in this study. However, the in- 
creasing existence of leisure time will 
require recreation centers of more dif- 
fused appeal than those planned by 
St. Louis. The encouragement of dem- 
ocratic cultural activities through com- 
munity centers which are more than 
mere adjuncts of playing fields will help 
strengthen and vitalize our democracy. 


The planning of permanent recreation 
centers requires careful analysis of lo- 
cal needs and community character 
changes, as well as an understanding 
of contemporary requirements. Uneco- 
nomic investments can permanently 
cripple an admirable program. Al- 
though this plan, if realized, would 
bring the new facilities within reach 
of every resident of the city, a shift in 
population from the depressed indus- 
trial areas would cause the abandon- 
ment of many centers unless they are 
coordinated with rebuilding programs. 


The narrow concept of recreation needs 
and the poor consideration of future 
changes in demand mar this well pre- 
sented report. The era of rational city 
planning will require plans conceived 
with more depth of perception. 


DECORATION FOR THE BEDRIDDEN 


Hospital Color and Decoration, Ray- 
mond P. Sloan. Physicians’ Record 
Company, Chicago. 1944. 253 pages. 
For a decade white tile, brown floors 
and cream walls have been disappearing 
from the scene, succumbing to an ap- 
preciation of color values and new ma- 
terials. This chatty book espouses the 
cause of color in the design and decora- 
tion of hospitals. Mr. Sloan tours the 
hospital from basement to roof, suggest- 
ing not only uses of color, but choice and 
arrangement of furniture and acces- 
sories. His aim in hospital decoration 
is cheerfulness and “hominess’” with 
sufficient utility to ease the cure and 
care of the ill. 


The author in his desire for a “home- 
like” atmosphere falls prey to many of 
the Grand Rapids decorating clichés. 
Attempts to develop “different” room 
treatments reveal his essentially nar- 
row understanding of contemporary art 
and architecture. Though the book 
might provoke some useful thought in 
the minds of hospital officials, it could 
simultaneously freeze various styles of 
furnishing. 
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SHUTTLE 


Utilization of vast areas of 
space now wasted is one of the 
major developments that will 
distinguish post-war building 
and planning in metropolitan centers, accord- 
ing to Caleb Hornbostel, instructor of archi- 
tecture at New York University and at Cooper 
Union. 

“The building plan area of most American 
cities can be practically doubled,” he ex- 
plains, “by efficient utilization of roof areas.” 
As one illustration of the many possibilities 
of converting waste space to use, he submits 
this functional roof plan for a section of a 
riverfront, economically converted for use as 
a shuttle airport. 

With waiting rooms and loading platforms 
for freight and passenger shuttle service to 
main air wedeonceih outside the city—with ac- 





THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacramento Avenue 
Chicago 23, Ill. 


In Canada: The Barrett Company, Ltd., 5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Que. 





AIRPORT IN 194X 


commodations for handling and maintenance 
of planes ranging from jet-propelled ‘liners to 
helicopter taxis and harbor-patrol flying 
boats, this shuttle station would solve a seri- 
ous transportation problem of the future. 
Barrett Specification Roofs, because of 
their complete adaptability, now make it pos- 
sible for architects and city planners to exe- 
cute many revolutionary improvements in 
living and housing conditions, after this war 
is won. For the dependable and versatile per- 
formance of these coal-tar pitch and felt 
roofs has already been proven on most of the 
famous modern buildings in America. 


* * * 


The design shown here is seventh in the Barrett series 
of functional roof projects prepared by outstanding 
American architects. You are invited to write for re- 
prints of the complete series, for your file. 


Birmingham 
Alabama 
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TRIANGLES + LAYOUT PADS + GUIDES * COMPASSES 











TRANSPARENT TRIANGLES 
Professional grade, 
made ofextraheavy, 
seasoned, clear pol- 
ished celluloid. In- 
ner edges beveled 
for finger lift. 
No. 1749 (30°x60°) 
6” to 18” 












ADJUSTABLE POST 
TRIANGLE 
8" transparent tri- 
angle, adjustable 
from 0 to 90° angle. 
Secure clamping 





$.50 $2.70 

No. 1750 (45°) 
4”’ to 18” 

$.50 $3.50 


device. 
No. 1588... 94.00 



















































BEST QUALITY LAYOUT PADS 
Finest treated tracing media. Sheets—50 to a 
pad—easily removed without tearing. 

No. 173AA—P.T.M. 9X 12........0005 $1.45 
No, 173 B-—P. 0. 22 £16... ccc ccene 2.55 





POST BEAM COMPASS 
ie i , nig epee gS wit 

a inch bars, . it part 
per, and coupler 


effort and greater speed. In 
of heights—vertical capi- 
or. both, Prices 





FREDERICK POST COMPANY «+ CHICAGO, ILL. 


|NNUNNMOLIORAMAIAIL ULNA 


FRANKLIN 


BLUE PRINT & SUPPLY COMPANY 


73-77 S. FOURTH ST. MAIN 3420 
AAA 
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Products Progress 


(Continued from page 2/4) 


walls insuring free flushing of trapped 
solids; elimination of all waste spillage 
during cleaning period. 


New Underground Lighting 

A recent safety development in avia- 
tion is a new underground system of 
airport lighting, instead of floodlight- 
ing, designed by Henderson & Stallard 
of San Francisco. Runways are out- 
lined in “ribbons” of light covered with 
non-skid glass that glows brightly but 
does not glare. 


Lighted Wall Switch Plate 


A tiny shielded light that comes on 
automatically when room lights are 
turned off, and that goes off whenever 
room lights are burning, is the feature 
of the new “Luminite Wall Switch 
Plate,” introduced by Associated Prod- 
ucts Company, 74 E. Long St., Colum- 
bus 15, Ohio. Advantages claimed: 





















































makes the switch easy to locate in the 
dark; serves as a safety or pilot light 
at night; helps keep walls free of 
smudges and fingerprints; saves on 
light bills by indicating what lights 
(that can’t be seen from the switch 
location) have inadvertently been left 
on, day or night; operates for less than 
two cents per year; fits any standard 
switch; works equally well in 3- and 
4-way switch arrangements; installa- 
tion is made by connecting two wires 
to switch terminals. Plate is molded 
in ivory plastic with housing at the 
top for the fractional-wattage glow 
lamp and mechanism. 


(Continued on page 111) 
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Products Progress 


(Continued from page 24 
New Insulation Wire 


New insulation for power, lighting, and 
communication cable is announced by 
United States Rubber Company, Rocke- 
feller Center, N. Y. City. “Nubun” is 
a synthetic rubber latex wire made 
from a special modification of buna S 
synthetic rubber and is said to be flex- 
ible, impermeable, of laminated con-| 
struction; to have greater resistance 
to destructive forces causing circuit 
trouble; to be exceptionally homog- 
eneous following vulcanization; to have 
high electrical characteristics such as 
dielectric strength and insulation re- 
sistance. It is suggested this synthetic 
insulation will be more easily replaced 
and serviced in fire alarm, wire and 
cable police communication systems, 
and telephonic systems. 





Pre-Wax Floor Cleaner 


DuPont Company, 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y,| 
City, announces a new dirt-chaser, a| 
heavy-bodied product about the con- | 
sistency of heavy cream. It is said to 
provide a good base for subsequent | 
waxing, setting up a “bite” on the | 
surface to give the wax better adhe- | 
sion. Only worn areas will need re-| 
waxing after using the cleaner, since) 
it is said to rejuvenate the wax finish. | 


Improved Steel Chairs and Stools 


New all-welded, tubular steel chairs and | 
stools are available now, in swivel, | 
adjustable, and non-adjustable models, 
from Royal Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, 25 W. 26th Street, New York 
City 10. These are said to be designed 
to help the worker maintain good pos- 
ture, to increase comfort and efficiency, | 
to reduce fatigue; backrests are curved | 
to fit properly the small of the back, | 
and are mounted on spring steel adjus- 
table uprights; seats are furnished in 
scroll (formed) and round type; seat 
material is non-splintering, oil-proofed 
Masonite. 


Synthetic Glue 

A new liquid resin glue which sets at 
ordinary room temperature is said to 
come close to being the ultimate in 
adhesives for wood. It is used with 
separate dry-powder catalyst; is called 
“Cascophen RS-216,” and is manufac- 
tured by the Casein Company of Amer- 
ica, 350 Madison Ave., New York City 
They claim: it can be stored indefinitely 
at room temperature; it has a marked 
ffinity” for wood, bonds at low pres- 
sures and on uneven surfaces; it cures 
in 8 or 10 hours at 70° F. or less at 
warmer temperatures; is boilproof ana 
moldproof. “Cascophen RS-216” is rec- 
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(Continued on page 112) 
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TORPF-TEX 


will be tougher in 
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Superior Tool and Stamping Co., Chicago, II. 


From the very first, Tuff-Tex has been enthusiastically accepted 
by architects and plant engineers. Why?’ 


First, Tuff-Tex is tough! It stands up under grease, abuse, 
trucking, dropping of heavy objects, and constant foot traffic. 
Second, Tuff-Tex is easy to maintain. Its smooth, grease-resistant 
surface can be cleaned simply and economically. Third, Tuff-Tex 
can be installed quickly—and repaired quickly in case of accident 
or alterations. Fourth, Tuff-Tex is low in first cost. 


Many of America’s leading war plants have found Tuff-Tex the 
answer to their floor problems. They kvow, because they have put 
Tuff-Tex to the severe test of wartime manufacturing conditions. 
After the war, Tuff-Tex will be even better—even tougher—even 
more resistant to the special abuses commonly found in manu- 
facturing plants. 


Write us for complete data on this modern industrial floor and 
a list of leading American corporations who are using Tuff-Tex. 


* The Tile-Tex Company 


10 Park Avenue, New York City ¢* Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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(Continued from page 111) 


ommended for work where durability 
is required and where joints cannot be 
heated, such as gluing of thick lamina- 
tions for airplane propellers, heavy- 
duty built-up arches and beams, air- 
craft spars and assemblies, etc. 


Mobile Sprinkler System 


The automatic sprinkler system used in 
commercial buildings and factories has 
been adapted to a fire-fighting system 
for mobiles such as autos, trucks, buses, 
trains, tanks, bombers. Walter Kidde 
& Company of New York is doing the 
adapting. 


All-Steel Fluorescent Reflector 


A steel reflector for fluorescent in- 
dustrial lighting, meeting all RLM 
requirements for reflectivity—shielding 
angle, contour, over-all efficiency—is 
announced by Bright Light Reflector 
Company, Metropolitan and Morgan 
Aves., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. The hood is 
fitted with rigid end-plates for bumpers 
to prevent sockets from breaking or 
being forced out of position. Knockouts 
are provided in the end-plates for bush- 
ings and locknuts when the units are 
joined together, and may also be used 
for pull switch. Provision has_ been 
made for addition of a third lamp for 
increased lighting; the ballast has been 
left exposed to provide natural air 
circulation and heat dissipation. 


Plastic Scales 


Architects’ and engineers’ scales made 
of injection-molded “Tenite” plastic are 
announced by Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, 10 E. 40th Street, N. Y. City. 
Seales are white with black lines and 
figures, and are said to be more accur- 
ate and less likely to warp than box- 
wood scales. 


Colored Indelible Pencils 


Reliance Pencil Corporation, 22 South 
6th Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., after 
a study of writing problems in produc- 
tion departments, design and drafting 
rooms, etc., has created a colored indel- 
ible pencil said to be toughened and 
strengthened by means of a process of 
bonding lead and wood, something like 
lamination in plywood. The “Templar” 
pencil is recommended for checking pur- 
poses, map and chart coloring, produc- 
tion graphs, art work, etc. 


Addendum 


The calculator-protractor for wood 
workers mentioned in the June issue, 
manufactured by Greenlee Tool Com- 
pany, 2136 12th Street, Rockford, III. 
costs ten cents. 
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Tomorrow’s ‘“Box-O 
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ts on tuchitects Drawing boards Seday 


Theatre management knows that “box- 
office” appeal depends almost as much 
on the theatre-goer’s comfort as upon 
the film itself. They know, too, that 
postwar theatres without air condition- 
ing will be as unpopular as silent films 
—and patronized as little. 


That’s why the new and modernized 
postwar theatres their architects are 
planning naturally include Modern Air 
Conditioning. Undoubtedly you recog- 
nize its importance to the postwar thea- 
tres, stores, restaurants, offices 
which are on your drawing boards. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 _CITIES aia 
Zorn Go Pe AMEE FOL WG 


Westinghouse presents John Charles Thomas Sunday 2:30 E. W.T.,N. B.C. 
Mon. Wed. Fri. 10:15 E. W.T., Blue Net. 


Ted Malone 





Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 


For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 


For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning postwar build- 
ing and modernizing, dependable data 
and competent application engineering 
assistance are ready. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 






Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 
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ful occupation not primarily concerned 
with profit-making.” 





General Contracting is a business only; 
the implication is apparent. The Gen- 
eral Contractor is primarily concerned 
| with profit-making—with brokering the 
| labor of others for his own profit. If 
that profit may be increased by mis- 
leading the client to accept inferior 
building products contrary to the ad- 
vice of his Architect, the Contractor 

| may in all too many instances consider 
| himself the better businessman. 


It is time for the Architectural Profes- 


s 8 * | 
divide bulk shi ments sion to dispense with this and all other 
conscienceless parasites. 
<6 , 






































To this end, the postwar Architect 
/ must return to his province of Master 
Builder—boldly, confidently, and for the 
satisfaction to be gained from the com- 
plete protection of his Client. 
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In all businesses there are worthy and 
| unworthy competitors. The conscien- 
| tious General Contractor of the good 

old days is fast disappearing, and the 

modern General Contractor has become 
the Architect’s unworthy competitor. 
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into smaller unit 
































Neither the old nor the modern General 
S$ Contractor has ever presented to the 
Client the attributes of the Architec- 
tural Profession, nor has either dis- [ 
HE handling, loading, and unloading of air ExPREsS shipments is a speedy played a competent interest in the finer |} 
; press Crews are well-trained and skillful. They know and appreciate horizons of life. Am 
the importance of making connections, quick delivery. That is why a ‘pa spilled Aibainalals Meelaiienten. ‘nat ) plat 
big bulky shipment that could have been broken into smaller units ing experienced @ degree of saccees is H hos 
is a disservice to shipper and receiver alike. It simply cannot competing with the Architect, and hav- § T 
be handled with the same speed given to ordinary shipments. ing met no rebuff, is now prepared to |) spec 
So to expedite your own shipments be sure they’re made employ the Architect in the postwar |) Psy, 
up in easily-handled units whenever possible. period. It is his purpose to broker the d Fj 
Architect’s labors to the Client, and ff 
thus remove the Architect as an ob- ff 9 
? . stacle on the path to greater profit. p Ola 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed The Profession of Architecture, not f vid 
Wartime Tool For Every Business primarily concerned with profit-making, |} “'&4 
| is concerned with the creation and de- ff of n 
velopment of structural beauty through- [| Lil 
As a result of increased efficiency developed to meet wartime demands, rates | out these United States, with the plan- ff or y 
have been reduced. Shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more | ning of our cities, with well conceived [7 by y 
than 10% on Air Express charges. And Air Express schedules are based on | communities for those now living, and B 
“hours’’, not days and weeks — with 3-mile-a-minute service direct to hundreds for posterity. : . 
of U.S. cities and scores of foreign countries. It is concerned with good taste, con- [] em 
WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West” —an informative booklet that will venience, durability, and suitability, in : - 
stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR-9, Railway Express Agency, roads, bridges, monuments, and build- i, . 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. ings civic and national, industrial f) Dot 
structures, office buildings, transport ff'aroo 
stations, the collective and individual Ff a¢ rp, 


abodes of American families, and their | Pl. 
buildings for education and religious i . 
worship. It is concerned with slum 
clearance, sanitation, health, buildings p Fenes 
and parks where children may play, in [They 


structures where adults may enjoy the 
Geis there FIRST theater, the arts, music, and the dance. 


Matic 












D me | 
and in proper buildings for the aged E 
Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION and the infirm. a 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States (Continued on page 116) - 
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Among the numerous postwar buildings now being 
planned are many psychiatric hospitals and many general 
hospitals with psychiatric wards. 

Therefore, we feel the time is opportune to invite your 
special attention to the postwar line of Fenestra Steel 
Psychiatric Windows. 

First of all, these windows will afford, in greater 
| abundance, each of the “three great essentials demanded 
of all windows”: daylight, fresh air and its control, and 
see-through vision. Their extra large areas will help 
create that “open” feeling so important to the welfare 
of mental cases. 

Likewise of singular importance in the mental hospital 
| or ward is window safety—the safety provided patients 
| by windows whose ventilator openings are restricted. 
| But Fenestra Psychiatric Windows will also provide 
/maximum safety for the hospital staff, including the 


: 


} Maintenance people. For example, Fenestra Screens will 
ibe attached on the outside safely from the inside; and 


| both sides of the glass will be washed safely from within 
}4room... The partial list of important Fenestra features, 
pat the right, is worthy of your special study. 

| Please feel entirely free to call on us for advance infor- 
|Mation about the various types of “specific purpose” 
|Fenestra Steel Windows, for various types of buildings. 


They will all be available soon after the war is won. 


DE’ ROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
/ Now Chiefly Engaged in War Goods Manufacture 

2269 East Grand Blvd. + Detroit 11, Mich. 
Pacific Coast Plant, Oakland, California 

















REMEMBER THESE ADVANTAGES OF 
FENESTRA STEEL PSYCHIATRIC WINDOWS 


MORE DAYLIGHT—less frame, more glass. 

BETTER SEE-THROUGH VISION—window bars and 
guards eliminated. 

BETTER VENTILATION AND CONTROL OF IT—tilt-in vents 


serve as built-in windguards. When open, deflect 
drafts upward, shed rain to outside. 


INCREASED SAFETY—vent openings restricted. 
EASIER OPENING—steel vents never warp, swell or 
stick. Also they swing instead of slide. 

SAFER WASHING—both sides of glass washed from 
inside a room. 

BETTER SCREENS—attached or 
safely, from the inside. 

ADDED FIRESAFETY—steel does not burn. 

SUPERIOR WEATHER-TIGHTNESS—precision-fitted by 


craftsmen, unaffected by weather-changes, they stay 
tight. 


GREATER BEAUTY—architectural beauty is enhanced 
by the neat, narrow lines of the steel windows, and 
by their attractive hardware appointments. 


removed quickly, 
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The Architectural Profession is inter- 
ested in the control of the Client’s ex- 
penditures, that they may not be too 
much nor too little for what he desires; 
for the Client cannot afford to spend 
more than a stipulated sum; neither 
can he afford to spend less than what is 





required to achieve the results which he 
wishes to attain. 

Nevertheless, it is but sane that the 
Profession of Architecture be gainful 
to a degree. The services rendered by 
the Architect must not approximate the 
nature of charity, nor must their range 
and value be vague. He must determine 
his charges, like other professional men, 
with rational business sense. 


Every man is worthy of his hire for 
work conscientiously performed. Like- 
wise, the men of the building trades are 
worthy of their hire for the perform- 
ance of good work, executed in a work- 
manlike manner. 
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Tailored “Twin Torsion” balance springs. 
Neat appearance. 





we Bareol 
Ont OVERdoor 


Weathertight, rattleproof closing without sticking or 
binding. Roller-crank action. 


Self-latching. Spring bolts engage automatically when 


Safe and 


Continuous vertical track brackets on all doors. Rigid. 
Conceal and protect cable. 


FACTORY-TRAINED SALES and SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 
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In other professions and businesses 
there are services to be rendered, each 
with its price. The Client must pay his 
doctor, his dentist, and his attorney for 
their services. He may not ride upon a 
street car, bus, railroad train, or aero- 
plane without payment. This he under- 
stands thoroughly; it has been his life- 
long custom. 


But in his contact with the Architect, 
this Client with whom we deal, who ex- 
pects to pay for what he receives, who 
must, many of us complain, be edu- 
cated concerning the functions of the 
Architect—has been taught by us to 
unlearn the lessons of life. 


In the services of the Architect, he is 
startled to discover something of a bas- 
tard nature, neither profession nor bus- 
iness, through which he may obtain ad- 
vice and perhaps even preliminary 
drawings without pay. He has natur- 
ally come to regard these services—like 
all other things which have no price— 
as without value. 


The General Contractor has seized upon 
this impression as an opportunity to 
further his own interest. He has said 
to the prospective Client: “If you will 
give me the contract to build your 
house, I will make your plans free. You 
will not need an Architect.” This 
has been countered by the Architect, 
when advised of that proposal by the 
prospective Client, with: “If you will 
pay me for my services the sum the 
General Contractor asks for his, I will 
give you your building free—for in 
either case you are paying for both 
building and plans.” 


As to the “free plans” which are offered 
by manufacturers of building products, 
is it possible that those products are of 
so low a grade that a premium must be 
offered to effect their sale? 


It is notable that manufacturers of bet- 
ter products do not find it necessary to 
resort to tricks in order to find a mar- 
ket. “Free plans” from General Con- 
tractor or Manufacturer present a most 
unpleasant B.O. to the nostrils of the 
Architect. 


Hard-hitting, straight-shooting Archi- 
tect C. Julian Oberwarth of Frankfort, 
Kentucky, believes we should first try 
cooperation with the producer, the re- 
tailer, and the contractor. 


His spirit of fairness and decency is to 
be admired, and he may be able to ac- 
complish just what he is aiming at. But 
such a spirit has not been successful 
for a long period—it wasn’t successful 
at Munich—and it is understood that 
the growth of weeds in a garden can- 
not be prevented by pruning them. 


They must be pulled out by the roots. 


Architect Oberwarth is a man of ac- 
complishments, not the least of which 
is having been instrumental in obtaining 
more than 1,000 new members for the 
A.I.A. (of which he is Membership 


(Continued on page 118) 
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pre only one kind of screen test 
in the South Pacific—just ask a 
Navy man who chaperons a frisky PT 
boat on nightly forays against the 
enemy, and daytimes fights tropic 
damp and boredom in a hidden hut. 


That’s the non-Hollywood screen 
test against disease-carrying insects... 
against damp, rust and corrosion. The 
armed forces’ screen test against all the 
destructive elements of Nature that 
made LUMITE a new star...on the 
world’s fighting fronts. 


For LUMITE is the new plastic screen, 
woven from Saran’, that laughs at heat, 


*A product of the Dow Chemical Co. 


The new 


plastic screen 
cloth 


Se itecaneee”. + we 
OR RE RT Ss aaa a fase Ba * T 
| had eee 


cold, rain, snow. acid fumes and salt 
air; says “no!” to rust and corrosion, 
and “yes!” to longer life. 


American men will be coming home 
from battle fronts sold already on 
LUMITE plastic window screening for 
their homes .. . offices . . . plants. Be- 
cause they'll have proved to themselves 
by experience, the tough durability of 
LUMITE under every conceivable ad- 
verse condition. 


Tomorrow's postwar product is be- 
ing pre-sold to millions of Americans! 
Tomorrow's postwar market ready at 
hand for “cease firing!” 





Chicopee Manufacturing Corp., Sales Office: 40 Worth St., New York 13, N.Y. 
World’s Largest Makers of Plastic Screen Cloth 








* Will not rust or corrode... 
long-lasting 

* Non-staining...no streak- 
ing of sills or sidewalls 

* Strong, resilient ...no 
dents or bulges 

* Unaffected by fumes 
or salt air 

* Translucent . . . admits 
more daylight 

* Non-inflammable 

* Will be competitively 
priced 


Memo to Architects and Engineers: 
Include LUMITE New Plastic 
Window Screens in your post- 
war plans for home, factories, 
offices, schools! Write now for 
detailed information. 
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“DEMAND THE BEST!” 





J-S-STAEOTLER,INCG. 


S3-SS WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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| on a job, but naturally that is something 
| that could only come about by an agree- 


(Continued from page 116) 


Secretary); and he is going out for 
12,000 more. He is taking on the fight 
against “free plans” which mislead the 
prospective Client into the belief that 
they are complete plans and specifica- 
tions prepared in the Client’s interest, 
whereas they are but a bait with which 
to sell inferior products at great profit. 


We of the Architectural Profession 
have long been appeasers, with the re- 
sult that we are being attacked on more 
than one front. Notwithstanding the 
encroachments of the General Contrac- 
tor upon the province of the Architect, 
the Profession adheres to the method 
of requesting through this same Gen- 
eral Contractor proposals for the work 
of the trades. | 


Let us take care of these unworthy com- | 
petitors in proper order. Let us dis- | 
pense with the General Contractor and 
become again the Master Builders, | 
whereafter we may readily eliminate 
the peddlers of inferior products from 
our work. 

And are not we of ‘the Architectural 
Profession responsible for the dilemma 
of the Building Trades, whom we have 
permitted to become mere pawns in the 
hands of the General Contractor? Are 
not the costs of estimating work, which 
the Building Trades fail to obtain ac- 
curately, pyramiding the cost of build- 
ing which the postwar Client will have 
to pay? 

It is no small item, the cost of unsuc- 
cessful estimates prepared by the Build- 
ing Trades; that useless cost constitutes 
not only an added expense to the Client, 
but also an injustice to the Tradesman. 


To elucidate: these Building Tradesmen 
give their time and effort to the analysis 
of the Architect-Engineer’s complex 
plans and specifications, computing re- 
quired quantities of materials, costs 
and discounts, transportation of car- 
load and less-car-load lots, trucking 
costs, shop costs, man-hours of labor to 
be performed, and the ever-present 
overhead. In many estimates for up-to- 
date buildings, it is first necessary to 
produce engineering drawings from | 
which to determine both quantities and | 
costs. 

Fred. A. Weisenbach, Regional Man- 
ager of York Corporation, writes: “I 
have long been an advocate of manu- 
facturers being paid a fee for bidding 





ment between all manufacturers, and 
possibly the Government bureaus might 
have something to say about it. How- 
ever, it is perfectly ridiculous on many 
jobs for several manufacturers to bid, 
wherein the expense involved is appre- 





(Continued on page 120) 
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Light-Reflecting Floors made with 
Atlas White cement increase effec- 
tiveness of industrial lighting. 


When war demanded faster produc- 
tion in American factories, engineers 
added a new function to industrial 
floors. Large in size and closest to 
working areas, floors made with 
Atlas White cement (instead of gray 
cement) act as giant reflectors of 
light, augmenting the well-known 
effectiveness of light-colored walls 
and ceilings. 

Light-Reflecting Floors made with 
Atlas White cement have proved 
their value wherever installed. In 
one bomber plant tests showed a 
61% increase in light reflection 
compared to an adjacent gray- 
cement floor under identical light- 
ing. They break up shadows, put 
more light on working surfaces, 
and improve seeing on all jobs. Be- 
cause they are made of Atlas White 
cement, their reflection value is 
lasting. 

For full information on Light- 
Reflecting Floors, including results 
of lighting surveys and experience of 
maintenance engineers, ask for the 
booklet “‘Light From Floors.’’ Write 
to Atlas White Bureau, Universal 
Atlas Cement Co. (United States 
Steel Corporation Subsidiary), 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, 
N. d. 

HOW ABOUT MAINTENANCE? 


Experience shows white-cement floors are 
easy to clean, easy to keep clean, and retain 
their reflection advantage. Maintenance is 
simple—frequent sweeping, occasional damp 
mopping, periodic scrubbing. 
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WHITE CEMENT 


For Light-Reflecting Floors 
























36,000 neighbors live in the 12,272 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company apartments that make up Parkchester. 


Werld’s most modern floors prove superior 








in world’s largest 


housing development 


12,272 Parkchester kitchens, a veri- 
table city of linoleum, have demon- 
strated that-floors can be beautiful as 
well as durable. Five years ago, Nairn 
Linoleum was installed in all the 
12,272 Parkchester kitchens. Today, 
those floors are just as beautiful, 
quiet, easy to clean as ever. And in 
these five years not a single replace- 
ment nor repair has been required. 
At Parkchester, the most modern of 
floors, Nairn Linoleum, has been pre- 


viewed and pre-tested for your post- 





war buildings. 


A handbook on linoleum specifications has 


been prepared for your use. May we send 
you your copy? 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., Kearny, N. J. 


For modern floors and walls 


NAIRN LINOLEUM 


easy to maintain, 
colorful, permanent, resilient. 








After five years of continuous wear, Nairn Veltone Pattern #2924 
in this typical Parkchester kitchen is fresh, beautiful—like new. 
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HILLYARD HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS 
PROPERLY PROTECT ALL TYPES OF 
FLOORS, GIVE LASTING SATISFACTION 
IN UNIFORMITY, DEPENDABILITY AND 
ECONOMY. Send for Specification Cards. 

There is a Hillyard Floor Treatment Engineer in 
your locality, he will gladly give advice and recom- 
mendations on any maintenance problem, call or 

HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


wire us today, no obligation. 


THE HILLYWARD COQ. 













WAXES 
/ 














FLOOR SEALS, FINISHES, CLEANERS, 


Tested and 
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ciable. I can cite numerous air-condi- 
tioning jobs where the preparation of 
the bid by each manufacturer could not 
have been less than $5,000, and possibly 
closer to $10,000, and we know that only 
one could be successful; therefore the 
balance had to absorb this bidding ex- 
pense in future jobs, or else go broke.” 


Thus do costs of building pyramid, and 
thus will our future Clients be com- 
pelled, under this stupid system, to pay 
for work previously performed for 
others. Thus also will postwar con- 
struction become prohibitive in cost, 
unless we of the Architectural Profes- 
sion adopt a method of procedure which 
will assure our Clients that they will 
pay only for what they get—and get 
what they pay for. 


Under the present uneconomic system— 
to which the Architect affords tacit 
approval—when all the Tradesmen have 
gathered together the information nec- 
essary for making a proposal against a 
submission deadline, the multitude of 
items must be checked and re-checked, 
totalled, the estimated profit added, the 
proposal prepared, and delivered to the 
General Contractor free of charge. 


It is submitted that the ills of the Arch- 
itect’s current procedure must be rem- 
edied. A common-sense and business- 
like basis must be substituted. 


The proéspective Client will pay for the 
Architect’s advice, and for all time and 
effort expended in his behalf—no more, 
no less. 


The Architect will become the Master 
Builder. 


The Building Trades will be paid for 
estimates prepared for the Client, who 
shall not absorb the costs of estimates 
prepared for others. 


The Building Trades will be paid for 
the work they do for the Client—and 
paid directly by the Client, for their 
mutual protection—and the Architect 
must know that their bills are correct 
when he subscribes to their payment. 

The Master Builder shall schedule the 


progress of the work in conference with 
the Tradesmen. 


The Master Builder shall build within 
the time and cost stipulated. 


There shall be no more of the iniquitous 
“bid contract” system in private work. 


The “cost plus” system employed by the 
General Contractor shall not be revived; 
its stench has not yet been forgotten 
from World War I. 


The type of contract to be adopted is 
to be based on administration by the 
Architect—without the General Con- 
tractor. 


(Continued on page 122) 








Durine these critical 
times we found that our best 
service to our country consist- 
ed in doing well the job for 
which we were best qualified. 
That meant turning out, in great 
quantity,wires, cables, conduits, 
connectors and other items of 
the highest quality, to serve 
directly and indirectly, every 
branch of the armed forces. 
With victory and peace, we can 
again render old and new cus- 
tomers the service for which 
National Electric has always 


been noted. 





National Electric 
Products Corporation 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Quality Electrical Products Since 1905 
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Compressor, cooling coils, con- 
denser and controls of the Chrysler 
Airtemp “Packaged” Air Con- 
ditioner are matched, assembled, 
and rigidly tested at the factory. 





“Packaged” 


Air Conditioning 





A Boon to Apparel Shops 


Completely assembled at the factory and shipped ready 
to run, these self-contained units provide quiet, trouble- 
free, dependable air conditioning. Easy to install, easy 
to move as a show case, Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” 
Air Conditioners are winning high endorsement among 
the Nation’s leading architects. 


In the postwar period, the public will demand the 
comfort and refreshing atmosphere of air conditioning 
in apparel shops, particularly. 


\lert merchants are specifying air conditioning in their 
postwar building and modernization programs. And 
Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” Air Conditioners, singly 
or in multiple, are ideal in meeting temperature- 
humidity requirements. In combination with a Chrysler 
\irtemp Percolator Boiler, the “Packaged” Air Condi- 
ioner will provide year ’round indoor climate control, 
jlus adequate hot water, an important item in stores. 


Buy More War Bonds! 


CHRYSLER 


HEATING ° 


COOLING 


Chrysler Airtemp will be glad to cooperate with you 
in making estimates on not only air conditioning, but 
also domestic heating and commercial refrigeration. 
Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation, Dayton, 
Ohio. - In Canada, Therm-O-Rite Products, Limited. 


Tune in Major Bowes every Thursday, CBS., 9 p. m., E. W. T. 


AIRTEM 


* REFRIGERATION 
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AN ARCHITECT DISPENSES 
WITH THE GENERAL CONTRACTOR 


Dear Editor: 


Mr. Poggi’s discussion in your maga- 
zine and the excellent talk of Mr. 
Wormser to the N. Y. Chapter, A.I.A., 
on the subject of the General Contrac- 
tor-VS-The Architect has interested me 
greatly. 


I am in hearty agreement with their 
contentions and I regret to state that 
unless architects as a group shake 
themselves out of their lethargy( un- 
fortunately there are many who either 
refuse to do so or who cannot see the 
handwriting on the wall), we will all 
find that sooner or later the general 
contractors will take the ground out 
from under our feet and we will be 
chasing the will-o’-the-wisp. 


For many years I have advocated that 
the architect take full responsibility for 
a construction job from inception to 
completion—obtaining estimates, nego- 
tiating and awarding all the sub-con- 
tracts, issuing payments and supervis- 
ing the job, in addition to all his other 
duties as the architect. This should and 
of right ought to be the proper function 
of an architect—not to lose his respon- 
sibility and identity once he has com- 
pleted the plans and specifications by 
having the client award the project to 
a general contractor who, after all, is 
only a broker. who in turn farms out 
the various parts of the job to the sub- 
contractors, and from then on proceeds 
to ignore the architect if he can, and 
place the client within his power at 
every opportunity. 


For many years I have handled most of 
my projects on the basis mentioned 
above, eliminating the general con- 
tractor. I can say without equivocation 
that I have found this method both in- 
teresting and full of responsibility 
which I have both sought and enjoyed. 
I have also been able to meet and make 
personal contact with all of the sub- 
contractors on a project. I am glad to 
say they have always indicated that 
they would prefer to do business with 
an architect rather than with a general 
contractor, both for financial and con- 
tractual relations. 


Greatly to my own satisfaction I found 
that I was able to command more re- 
spect from the subcontractor and the 
client, to whom, in the final analysis the 
tremendous savings obtained by the 
elimination of the general contractor 
were greatly welcome. In addition the 
client was relieved of the fear of in- 
veiglement by the contractor; this fear, 
I must admit, is in the mind of many a 
client when about to enter into a build- 
ing project. 


In conclusion may I say that I have 
found this system eminently successful 
—the jobs running along smoothly with 
no difficulties at all, or such that did 
arise easily disposed of because of di- 
rect dealing with all of the building 
trades. 


Who said architects cannot perform the 

functions of a general contractor? But 

I will say: Architects—wake up before 
it is too late. 

B. H. WHINSTON, Architect 

New York, N. Y. 


An Architect at War 


The name of Wilbur S. Corkran of 
the U. S. Army Corps of Engineers was 
not included among the servicemen from 
the profession listed in the several pre- 
ceding issues of PENCIL POINTS, be- 
cause of the inadvertent omission of his 





name from the letter sent by the Dela- 


ware A.J.A., of which he has been a 


member for many years. 





NOTICES 


JAMES C. HEMPHILL, A.I.A., who has 
been occupied with war work for va- 
rious Government departments, an- 
nounces the re-opening of his office at 
506 Hodges Building, Greenwood, S. C. 
He expects to re-open his former office 
at 206-207 Carolina Life Building, Co- 
lumbia, S. C. when private building is 
no longer restricted, and maintain both 
offices. 


RosBertT M. LITTLE, A.I.A., announces 
the opening of his offices at 605 Lincoln 
Road, Miami Beach, Fla., Suite 711. 


ABRAHAM H. OKUN, Architect-Engi- 
neer, announces the removal of his 
office from #4 Lakewood Avenue to 162 
Broadway, Monticello 2, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAFTSMEN 
WANTED 


Thoroughly experienced draftsman 
capable of preparing preliminary 
sketches, working drawings, etc., fa- 
miliar with all phases architectural 
drafting, wanted for work on postwar 
municipal and state projects. Excellent 
opportunity for permanent position. 
Office located 60 miles from New York 
City. Write C/O PENCIL POINTS, Box 
No. 21, giving education, experience, 
salary desired, and draft status. 


Architectural draftsman, capable of 
making complete architectural draw- 
ings from scale sketches, wanted by 
rural architect in New York State. 
Write C/O PENCIL PoINTs, Box No. 22, 
giving education, experience, salary de- 
sired, and draft status. 


Architectural draftsmen wanted for 
permanent employment on private work 
in Omaha, Nebraska. Write C/O PENCIL 
POINTS, Box No. 238, giving education, 
experience, and salary desired. 














Higgins 
ERICAN INDIA! 














THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD 
SINCE 1880 





INTERNATIONAL 
POPULARITY 


Such popularity is deserved. There’s 
no “dancing around” with Higgins 
American Drawing Inks. It goes 
where you want it and stays where 
you put it. We don’t claim that we 
mix brains into the ink and that 
drawings make themselves when 
you use Higgins. Many millions of 
bottles sold and International popu- 
larity is based on something and that Wel 
something is in the bottle. . . the 
bottle with H1GGINs on the label. 











































Send for a Color Card 
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DRAWING PENCILS 


WITH Cardo-2 LEAD 


Elite of the drafting room made in 21 perfectly 
graded degrees 6B to 9H and Tracing 1-2-3-4. 


The SEMI-HEX Carbo-Weld THIN-COLORED (insoluble) 
is also a favorite for checking, drawing and map work. 
It is made in a variety of colors—the white, lemon 
yellow and special red are best for blueprint work. 


Write to us, Dept. P, for one free trial pencil of each, 
giving your selection of degree or color. 


Kimberly refill drawing leads for draftsmen’s and artists’ 
lead holders available in 14 degrees (5B to 7H). 


General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6, N.J. 
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Manufacturers’ 
Literature 


Air Conditioning 


1-05. Folder on industrial equipment, 
8 pages, Carrier Corporation. 


1-07. Conduit Weathermaster System, 
20-page booklet published by Carrier 
Corporation, describes operation and 
advantages of vertical conduit, conduit 
above ceilings, guest room unit, etc., 
as installed in the air conditioning sys- 
tem in Washington’s Hotel Statler. It 
is claimed that the special building 
advantages and savings of the system 
made it possible to build two additional 
floors in the same amount of space. 
Photographs and drawings. 


1-06. Refrigeration and air condition- 
ing accessories and supplies catalog, 
York Corporation. 


Air Express 


1-08. Air Express Now and Tomorrow, a 
12-page booklet, 7%” x 9%” from Rail- 
way Express Agency, presents facts 
about the growth and development of 
air express, as well as answers to some 
questions about its future. It may be 
of interest to those who require high- 
speed transportation in connection with 
their business. 


Caulking 


3-08. Weatherproof Caulking (A.LA. 
File No. 7d), Minwax Company, Inc. 


Cement 
Lone Star Cement Corporation: 


3-09. Heavy Duty Floors with “Incor” 
24-Hour Cement. 


Concrete 


3-10. Cutting Concrete Costs. 


3-11. Cold-Weather Concreting. 


3-12. Watertight Concrete. 
3-13. Why People Like Concrete Homes, 
Portland Cement Association. 


Conveyors 


3-14. “The best time to eliminate un- 
productive motion in your production 
set-up is while it is still in. the blue- 
print stage,” says Case Histories to 
Aid You in Blueprinting Conversion to 
Peace, from the Lamson Corporation. 
This 24-page illustrated booklet states 
17 problems—with solutions, results, 
and post-war applications—solved by 
use of conveyors to handle production 
materials in plants. 


4-04. Modernfold Doors for 
New Castle Products. 


Homes, 
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4-05. Roddis Lumber & Veneer Com- 
pany claims to have made doors in wood 
of every conceivable type of construc- 
tion and architectural design. Their 
16-page booklet, Doors by Roddis, gives 
information on many types—interior, 
exterior, sound-resistant, stile and rail, 
fireproof, unit (door, screen, frame, 
buck, trim, ete.) —together with detailed 
drawings and specifications. 


Electrical Equipment 


5-07. Electrical Guide to the Post-War 
Home, a 16-page consumer booklet, 
5346”x 846”, urges American families 
to understand the growing dependence 
of every home on its electrical wiring 
system and to bluepr’ 1t adequate wiring 
for construction of new or rebuilding 
of old houses. Adequate circuit capacity 
for lighting, radios, home appliances, 
ventilation, is considered a vital part 
of layout and planning. Booklet pub- 
lished by National Adequate Wiring 
Bureau. 


5-06. More Capacity, Square D Com- 
pany. 


Fire Alarms 


6-06. Fire Alarm Signaling Systems 
and Apparatus, Bulletin No. 1044, Stan- 
ley and Patterson Division of Schwarze 
Electric Company. 


Floors 


6-07. Floor Treatment and Maintenance 
Job Specifications, a group of 14 sheets 
from the architectural department of 
the Hillyard Company, lists practical 
specifications and suggestions on treat- 
ment and maintenance of floors—ter- 
razzo, cement, wood, quarry tile, rubber, 
asphalt, gymnasium, linoleum, Masonite. 


7-04. Thermopane, Libby-Owens-Ford 
Glass Company. 


7-05. Magnalite Diffusing Glass (A.1.A. 
File 26 A 526), Mississippi Glass 
Company. 


Heating 


8-16. The latest development in a com- 
pletely self-contained, automatic, oil 
or gas fired boiler and burner combina- 
tion is described in Cyclotherm Steam 
Generator, an 8-page, illustrated book- 
let from Ames Iron Works. The unit 
may also function as a hot water gen- 
erator. An outline dimensional drawing 
of the generator is given, as well as a 
list of equipment for it. 


8-17. The “Bison” compact boiler in 
steel, of welded construction, said to 
require a minimum amount of floor 
space, comes complete, ready for piping, 
with brick work eliminated in all types 
except oil fired; smoke outlet in the 
rear. Standard sizes range from capac- 
ities of 1800 to 42,500 square feet of 
steam radiation. Specifications on hand 
or mechanically fired boilers are given 
in Bison Steel Heating Boilers, Catalog 
No. 3 (24 pages, illustrated) from 
Farrar and Trefts, Inc. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company: 
8-09. Fitzgibbons 400 Series Hand Fired 


Steel Boiler (A.1.A. File No. 30-C-1) 
(for small homes). 


8-10. Fitzgibbons 400 Series (for small 
homes). 


8-11. Fitzgibbons Steel Heating Boil- 
ers “D” Type (A.I.A. File No. 30-C-1) 
(for all heating systems). 


8-12. Fitzgibbons Directaire Direct- 
Fired Air Conditioners for Residential 
Heating (A.1.A. File No. 30-C-1). 


8-13. Fitzgibbons Steel Boilers and Air 
Conditioners (1944 edition). 


8-06. Catalog TW-95c (A.1.A. File No. 
29-D-2), 4 pages, Kewanee Boiler Cor- 
poration. 


8-07. 
pany. 


Central Heating, Ric-wil Com- 


8-08. Rocop Convectors, Catalog No. 
140, Rome-Turney Radiator Company. 


8-14. H. B. Smith Boilers for Factory 
Installations, H. B. Smith Company, 
Inc. 


8-18. Low Pressure Sectional Cast Iron 
Boilers for heating, air conditioning, 
service hot water, and process steam, 
a 12-page booklet from the H. B. Smith 
Company, Inc., illustrates and gives 
data on three types of low pressure 
boilers for residential, commercial, and 
industrial heating. 


8-15. Sturtevant Heavy Duty Heaters 
(Catalog No. 462), B. F. Sturtevant 
Company. 


8-19. Performance Facts, 76 pages, 1s 
a booklet from Warren Webster & Com- 
pany giving case studies on 268 modern 
steam heating installations. It also 
describes a moderator steam heat sys- 
tem which claims to make low radiator 
temperatures possible by using the prin- 
ciple of turbulence—metering steam 
into radiators at high velocity—changes 
in the steam supply and turbulence rate 
varying the heat delivered from each 
radiator. An “outdoor thermostat” ac- 
tuates a central control which speeds 
up or slows heat delivery according to 
the fall or rise of outdoor temperatures. 
Also described. is an electrically-oper- 
ated central control for a moderator 
system suitable in general for medium 
to large-size buildings heated by two- 
pipe orificed systems using low pressure 
steam from any source. 


8-20. Modine Vertical Delivery Unit 
Heaters, Bulletin 144, from Modine 
Manufacturing Company contains 8 
pages of descriptive data on the new 
lines of copper condenser heaters, in- 
cluding size and steam and hot water 
performance tables. Also incorporated 
is engineering information on low outlet 
temperature models designed for use on 
steam pressures of 30 pounds and 
greater. 


Insulation 


9-01. What Formica Is, Formica Insu- 
lation Company. 


9-03. A portfolio of data sheets show- 
ing proper application of insulation in 
many types of construction is published 
by the Wood Conversion Company. The 
original portfolio is a file folder cover 
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in which are 15 of the original set of 
data sheets. Several sheets cover spe- 
cific problems of attic insulation appli- 
cation; one discusses use of attic fans; 
another illustrates how to insulate and 
ventilate a flat roof deck properly. 
Architects and contractors are invited 
to send in their problems which, if 
found to have general application, will 
be answered in additional data sheets. 


Lighting 

12-07. Supplement No. 1 to GEA-3203 E 
(on fluorescent fixtures), General Elec- 
tric Company. 


Maintenance 


13-01. Modern Maintenance Methods, 
A. C. Horn Company. 


13-03. From Foundation to Flagpole, 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 


13-04. A wartime catalog, Majestic 
Building Necessities, from the Majestic 
Company lists: attic ventilators, base- 
ment sash, coal chutes (foundation and 
grade line types), bell trap cess pools, 
cistern rings and covers, doors (access, 
ash pit, cleanout, laundry chute), ash 
pit dumps, fireplace equipment, flue 
thimbles, garbage receivers, foundation 
and ventilating grates, incinerators 
(fuelless, gas, coal or wood), built-in 
mail boxes, milk and package receivers, 
porch column bases, sewer tile strain- 
ers, ventilating bricks, wheel guards, 
window wells. 20 pages, illustrated. 


Paint 


16-07. Folder on flat wall finish, A. C. 
Horn Company. 


Pattern and Model Making 


16-10. How to Make Patterns and Mod- 
els with Gypsum Cement, United States 
Gypsum Company. 


Pigments 


16-11. The ABC of Luminescence, New 
Jersey Zinc Company. 

Piping 

16-12. Information on how pipe and 
tube can best be used in commercial 
and residential buildings now being 
planned is given in a 24-page illustrated 
booklet, Revere Pipe and Tube, from 
Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. Through 
its technical advisory service, this firm 
ls prepared to cooperate with architects 
and others in applications of their vari- 
ous products—red-brass pipe, copper 
pipe, copper tube, “Dryseal” tube. Stan- 
dard dimensions, weights, and prop- 
erties of each are listed. 


Plumbing Fixtures 


16-03. Douglas Folders, 
Douglas Company. 


The John 


Plywood 


16-09. Beautiful Wood for Beautiful 
Homes, Mengel Company and United 
States Plywood Corporation. 


Steel 


19-11, Armco Hangar Buildings, Amer- 
ican Rolling Mill Company. 


Temperature Control 


20-05. A new 44-page catalog on ther- 
mal control, Thermoswitches for Com- 
plete Temperature Regulation, is issued 
by Fenwal, Inc., describing (with 
photos, drawings, charts) a line of 
standard temperature and pressure con- 
trol apparatus. General details are 
given on the “Thermoswitch,” said to 
be based on entirely new principles of 
heat and cold control in which expan- 
sion or contraction of the shell causes 
contact action. Various types have been 
designed for the control of temperatures 
of solids, gases, and liquids. “‘Thermo- 
switch” is said to be applicable through- 
out the entire range of temperature 
control work from sub-zero to 1200° F. 
New adaptations have been added for 
aircraft and railway use. 


Tile 

20-04. Facts About Tile is a 20-page 
booklet from the. Tile Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc., said to “remind you 
of some of the things you have always 
known about ceramic tile,” and illus- 
trating tile as used in various types of 
interiors and exteriors. Stating that 
“Your architect is the man who will 
show you how to ‘stretch your dollars’ 
without sacrificing performance and 
satisfaction . . . His judgment is un- 
biased,” the booklet gives pertinent 
information on the history of tile, its 
cost, installation, care, modern uses, etc. 
A list of member companies with their 
addresses is given. 


Waterproofing 


23-09. Raincoats for Building Exte- 
riors, A. C. Horn Company. 


Water Softener 


23-10. Permutit Spiractor 
2384, Permutit Company. 


Bulletin 


Windows 


23-05. Bayley Windows, Doors, Oper- 
ators, (A.I.A. File No. 16-e), William 
Bayley Company. 


Mesker Brothers: 


23-06. Book of School Windows (A.I1.A. 
File No. 16e1). 


23-07. Book of Hospital 
(A.I.A. File No. 16e1). 


23-08. Book of Windows for Homes. 


Windows 


Wood Preservers 
Abesto Manufacturing Company: 
23-11. Abesto Wood Preservers. 


Waterproofing, Roofing & Flashing 


23-12. Abesto Cold Application Mate- 
rial for Damp Proofing, Built-Up 
Roofs, Roof Covering. 


23-13. Abesto with Viscoroid Base. 


23-14. Specification “A”—New Abesto 
Built-Up Roof; Specification “B”— 
Abesto Damp Proofing. 


23-15. Specification “C”—Abesto Cold 

Cap Sheeting on Old Roofs; Specifica- 

—_ “D”—Abesto Used for Re-Coat 
‘ork. 


23-16. Specification “E’’—Blind Nail- 
ing Using Abesto Products; Specifica- 
tion “F”—Flashing with Abesto Quick- 
Setting Plastic. 


23-17. Specification “G’—Built-Up 

Roof Over Old Smooth Surfaced Roof 

With Abesto; Specification “H”—Abes- 

. pa Construction on Concrete 
eck. 





LITERATURE, SAMPLES WANTED 


JOHN R. WEBER, 415 Lexington Avenue, 
New. York 17, N. Y. (Data, samples, 
and catalogs for A.I.A. file). 


EUGENE D. DRUMMOND, A.I.A., Archi- 
tect-Engineer, P.O. Box 162, 301 First 
Federal Building, Jackson, Mississippi 
(Data, samples, catalogs for A.I.A. file). 


ABRAHAM H. OKUN, Architect-Engi- 
neer, 162 Broadway, Monticello, N. Y. 
(Data, samples, catalogs for A.I.A. file). 


NORMAN M. DAHL, Architect, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Boston, 


Mass. (Data, .samples, catalogs for 
A.LA. file). 


GENERAL PANEL CORPORATION, 103 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. (Data, sam- 
ples, catalogs for A.I.A. file, and any 
items of interest in the prefabrication 
of buildings and panels). 


ROBERT M. LITTLE, Architect, A.IA., 
605 Lincoln Rd., Miami Beach, Fla., 
Suite 711 (Data, samples, catalogs for 
A.IL.A. file). 


Pencil Points, $30 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
I should like a copy of each piece of Manufacturers’ Literature listed. 


We request students to send their inquiries directly to the manufacturers. 
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THERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT A DOORWAY 
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Doorways can be made to attract attention, ex- 
press individuality or keynote the architect’s design 
when glazed with Blue Ridge Decorative Glass. The 
doorways shown, created by well-known architects. 
vary from ruggedly comfortable quarters to the 
more bizarre, aesthetic type of entrance—each 
keyed to a design theme. The beauty, distinction 


and variety of the Blue Ridge Decorative “3 Ex” 


LOUVREX 





patterns enable the architect to express practically 
any viewpoint or styling in homes, offices or public 
buildings. Made by the Blue Ridge Glass Corp. of 
Kingsport, Tenn., they are sold by Libbey -Owens- 
Ford through leading glass distributors. See your 
distributor or write: Blue Ridge Sales Division, 
Libbey -Owens-Ford Glass Company, 6594 Nicholas 
Building, Toledo 3, Ohio. 


FLUTEX DOUBLEX 


BLUE RIDGE Decoratue GLASS 


FOR SOFT, DIFFUSED LIGHT - SMART DECORATION + COMPLETE PRIVACY 
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